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ce time to inject into the calf 
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The Lookout 





Increasingly 1958 is proving to be a year of considerable withholding of meat animals, with 
some expansion of inventories in prospect. This appears true for all species— 


cattle, sheep and hogs—and it is one of the few times that trends for the three have coincided, 
USDA points out. 


This condition occurs after two years of reduction in numbers of cattle and production of 
hogs. With slaughter supplies tending downward and consumer demand for meat weakening 
only slightly, immediate result of withholding is to create a price boom. This feeds on itself; 
each rise in price stimulates further holding back, to speed the expansion. 


This spiral, so dangerous to future prices, may not build as high as some have done previously, 
such as that of 1950-51. One reason is that moderate increases in current slaughter supplies 


are already under way, and the burst of demand accompanying the Korean outbreak which fed 
the 1950-51 boom is absent. 


Prices of meat and meat animals in late winter approached previous highs. They did not 

reach them, and are not likely to do so. Late-winter prices were at or near the peak 
expected for 1958. Prices of fed cattle are expected to decline seasonally this spring and to 
average moderately lower this summer than during the winter. This reduction will probably 
choke off some of the upsurge in prices of grass cattle. 


Prices of hogs may fluctuate about their early-spring level until midsummer. They will 
decline later; yet even at their low this fall they will compare favorably with previous years. 
Prices of lambs will doubtless share in the general price strength. On the whole, 1958 will 
rank as a comparatively good price year, and cash receipts from marketings of meat animals 
may be the highest since 1952. 


The cattle industry, which has benefited from fast growth in demand, could incur 

difficulty if the expansion now beginning should proceed too fast. 
Increases would start from a high level (the 1956-58 reduction in cattle numbers was only 3 
million); and any slippage in consumer incomes will affect beef more than pork. Consequence 
of too-rapid increase in cattle numbers will not appear for two years or longer; until then, 
prices will hold up well. 


Production of hogs is now on an uptrend. Farrowings this fall will probably be up by some- 
what more than the 5 or 6 per cent gain apparently occurring in spring farrowings. At such 
an expansion, prices next winter and spring would be appreciably lower than this past season 
but yet relatively favorable. Significant price effects of any overexpansion in hogs prob- 
ably would not occur before the fall of 1959. 


: for consumption in 1958 may drop to 151 pounds from last year’s 159 
Supplies of meat pounds, This would be 1 pound below the average of the past 10 


years. Prices of meat at retail may recede only moderately from their early spring level. Prices 
of high grades of beef may slip a little by summer, and a decline for pork is in prospect for this fall. 


Income to consumers cushioned by increasing unemployment compensation payments, 

has not been drastically reduced—less than 2 per cent from the 
record rate of last August, even though there has been a substantial cutback in industrial output 
and a rise in unemployment since last fall. 


Most of the decline in economic activity thus far has resulted from weakening in the 
capital goods industries and in consumer durables, particularly automobiles, which was ac- 
companied by a substantial decline in business inventories. Sales at retail food stores, however, 
have continued to increase, averaging some 9 per cent higher in the first quarter of 1958 than 
a year earlier. Retail sales of non-durable goods were up from a year earlier as was consumer 
spending for services. 


Underlying forces in the economy suggest that consumer incomes may well stabilize close to 
current levels with some rise later in the year. Consequently, consumer demand for food should 
continue fairly strong and steady for the remainder of the year. 
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The Farm-Retail Spread 


AN ARTICLE and a table in last month’s Ameri- 
can Cattle Producer told the story of increasing “farm- 
retail” price spreads. 


The table (Page 29) showed the spread in choice 
beef in 1949 as 20.2 cents; in 1957, 28.2 cents. The 
article (Page 11) explained the widening spreads by 
citing increased labor, transportation, equipment, 
building, rent and advertising costs involved in proc- 
essing and distribution. 


But now we have another table showing the farm- 
retail spread in chickens. It is a disturbing table. 

It shows that the farm-retail spread for chickens 
was about the same in 1957 as in 1949—22 cents in 
1949 and 21.7 cents in 1957. During this period the 
spread in beef, as mentioned, had increased 8 cents. 


THIS MEANS, in effect, that beef in the nine years 
since 1949 had lost 8 cents a pound competitive ad- 
vantage to poultry through rising marketing costs. 

The farm-retail spread represents, roughly, proc- 
essing, transporting and marketing—the costs that 
come after the raw product leaves the farm or ranch. 
Just where beef has lost out is hard to say. 

But for one thing (and there must be other ex- 
planations) processing in the beef business is in many 
cases behind the times. It is generally conceded that 
packers have been slow to modernize their packing 
plants, whereas, in the chicken business, the new proc- 
essing methods that have grown up along with the 
relocated broiler raising areas have certainly been 
part of the efficiency that helped keep the farm-retail 
price spread in chickens from expanding. 

The increased costs in transportation, labor, equip- 
ment, advertising, etc., in the chicken business must 
be relatively about the same as for beef, but, in spite 
of that, in that product processing and selling costs 
have been kept down. 

Even pork, which should be exactly comparable to 
beef in any advances in handling costs, shows only a 
6-cent increased spread for the 1949-57 period. 

The troublesome questions we see in this are: How 
can we get on an equal footing with a competitive 
product that has an 8-cent built-in selling advantage? 
Is it possible that the very popularity of beef is making 
it “carry” more than its share of the entire costs of 
meat and poultry processing and sales departments? 


THE FARM-RETAIL SPREAD— 


Chickens vs. Beef 


Choice Beef— 
cents per pound 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


20.2 
21.3 
22.4 
Al 
25.3 
24.3 
25.3 
26.0 
28.2 


Chickens— 
cents per pound 


Farm- 


Retail 
price 


Retail 
price 


68.4 
75.4 
88.2 
86.6 
69.1 
68.5 
67.5 
66.0 
70.6 


Farm 
value 


38.0 
37.4 
39.0 
39.7 
37.0 
31.6 
34.6 
26.9 
26.0 


retail 
spread 


22.0 
21.1 
22.3 
21.9 
23.0 
22.6 
21.6 
22.1 


21.7 


Farm 
value 


48.2 
54.1 
65.8 
62.5 
13.8 
44.2 
42.2 
40.0 
424 


58.5 
61.3 
61.6 
60.0 
54.2 
56.2 
49.0 
47.7 
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Can the consumer and producer continue to stand this 
widening and costly spread? Can and will the process- 
ors and distributors take up the challenge and narrow 
the farm-retail spread in beef? 


Not Convincing 


IT SEEMS TO US that the Farm Bureau's objections 
to the legislation before Congress to provide funds for 
meat promotion are not very convincing. The organ- 
ization’s arguments are printed in black type: 


It would hurt farmers and ranchers by increasing 
their costs. 


Would it actually “hurt” a farmer or rancher to 
take out, say, 10 cents a head for promotion of his 
products? 

It would not help consumers. 


We believe it would materially help consumers, 
just as the National Live Stock and Meat Board has 
helped them in preparation of meat, in knowing the 
values of meat, for instance. 


Separate organizations for beef, pork and lamb in 
each state will create expensive conflict and duplica- 
tion. 


Is there any conflict between, say, the California 
Beef Council and the Texas Beef Council? We believe 
we can count on producers to set up the most efficient 
means of promotion. 

A well-coordinated program promoting sale and 
consumption of all red meats is now being carried on 
by the Meat Board. 

True. And this highly successful promotion agenc 
has demonstrated what can be done for meat lend 
research and promotion, and is actually the pattern on 
which producers hope to build even more effective 


meat promotion. There is no intent to displace the 
Meat Board. 


Funds for the Meat Board would be contingent on 
the many organizations which would be authorized, 
or would have to be obtained in competition with 
them. 


Livestock producers believe in the Meat Board, and 
the great majority of them have willingly accepted 
the small “check-off” for its work. The legislation 
would actually legalize “check-offs.” There is no 
reason why the work of the Meat Board should not be 
strengthened. Most of the state beef councils set aside 
part of their funds for the Board. 


Marketing agencies would have to decide to which 
of many possible organizations the funds should be 
given—and how much. 


Surely the livestock industry is grown up enough 
to decide this question for the markets. We have seen 
no instance among state beef councils, for instance, 
of duplicate groups grabbing for funds. 

There is no safeguard that the funds would be used 
for promotion purposes and they could be used for 
politics. 

The bills call for promotion and research in so 
many words. Besides, there is a very real safeguard 
through the producer’s withholding and veto rights 
specifically set forth in the bills. 








THE ‘NATIONAL’ 


At Work 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE MEM. 
BERS in Washington primarily to push 


legislation for meat promotion funds 
were: American National President 
Milburn, First Vice-President Fred 


Dressler of Nevada; Ernest Hamm of 
South Dakota; Cushman Radebaugh of 
Florida, Mrs. O. W. Lynam of Kansas 
as honorary member (Mr. Lynam, com 
mittee member, passed away recently), 
and Executive Secretary Radford Hall 


TESTIFYING before Senate and House 
agriculture committees in behalf of the 
market deduction legislation to pro 
vide funds for meat promotion and re 
search were nearly 100 cattle, sheep 
and swine producers, representing ev 
ery major livestock organization. Also 
testifying in favor of the amendment 
to the P&SY act were representatives 
of the Grange, the Nationa! Livestock 
Auction Association and the Western 
States Meat Packers group. Opposition 
came from the American Farm Bureau 
American Stockyards Association, Kan 
sas Livestock Association and the Na 
tional Livestock Producers Association 


BUSY SCHEDULE of President Mil 
burn includes attendance and speaking 
as follows: Oregon meeting, Ontario, 
May 12-14; National Live Stock Tax 
Committee meeting, Denver, May 14; 
Washington Cattlemen's meeting, Walla 
Walla, May 15-17; Montana convention, 
Great Falls, May 22-24; Sandhills Cat 
tlemen's meeting, Valentine, May 
26-27; Wyoming Association meeting, 
Jackson, June 4-6; South Dakota meet 
ing, Belle Fourche, June 9-11; North 
Dakota meeting, Valley City, June 9-11; 
Nebraska Association meeting, McCook, 
June 12-14 Dr. Herrell DeGraff, 
research director for the American Na 
tional’s fact-finding committee, is slated 
to speak at the South Dakota meeting 
June 9-11 and at the Colorado Cattle- 
men's meeting in Denver June 12-14 


SIGNED by the President was a bill 
amending the Federal Aid Highway 
Act to give ranchers the same oppor 
tunity as city property owners to par 
ticipate in hearings on plans for super 
highways. The amendment, offered by 
Senator Francis Case (S. D.) 
passed a resolution passed at the 
American National's convention § in 
January calling for such hearings. The 
original law specified hearings for 
urban areas only 


APPROPRIATION MEASURES slated 
for Senate-House committee conference 
include $200,000 for stepped-up re- 
ports of cattle on feed A $20,000 


encom 


item, which the American National 
had also requested, for reports on 
dressed meat prices at Denver and 


Omaha was not included but will 
likely come up in a supplemental ap 







propriation. This dressed 
beef as a reflection on live cattle values 
of the increasing 


service on 


is important because 
numbers of slaughter cattle sold out- 
side centra) markets Senate action 
appropriated $17,326,000 for meat in- 
spection, still $2 million less than pack 
ers consider needed. The American Na 
tional joined in requesting this added 
$2 million 


CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORT infor- 
mation will be gathered and published 
not later than 21 days after the end 
of each month, on request’ of the Ameri- 
can National's legislative committee, 
according to Secretary Hall in report 
on activities in Washington New 
Zealand trial shipments of cattle to 
the U. S. have been postponed 60 days 
A BLUE RIBBON (al!-leather 
of the American National) 
given to J. C. Holbert 


award 
has been 
Bettendorf, lIa., 
National Meat Promotion 
Committee, for “co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of cattle, hog and sheep growers 
in the interest of beef 
legislation.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
state cattle association to affiliate 
with the American National. Norman 
Winslow, Washington, N. C., is presi- 
dent; Jack Tilson, Durham; Glenn 
Palmer, Waynesville, and R. B. Knight, 
Tarboro, are vice-presidents. M. Ed 
mund Aycock, Raleigh, iy 
treasurer 

MEETING in Denver May 14 will be 
the members of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee for their annual ses- 
sion, Chairman of the committee is Al 
bert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M 


chairman, 


promotion 


became the 29th 


secretary 


Grazing Cuts Delayed 


In Utah’s Cache Area 

In Utah, proposed grazing cuts on 
the Logan Canyon allotment of the 
Cache National Forest have been post- 
poned until 1959, and a memorandum 
providing for flexible use of federal 
ranges for cattle will continue in ef- 
fect, Decision to delay the cuts fol- 
lowed presentation by graziers of oral 
and written statements at a March 
hearing, in which they protested the 
memorandum in effect could be can- 
celled only with consent of both parties 
The program permits cattle to be put 
on ranges when ready and taken off 
when further grazing is deemed detri- 
mental to the ranges. Graziers pro- 
tested that a 35 per cent cut was not 
justified 


Two Million for Advertising 
The American Sheep Producers 
Council in Denver recently approved 
its 1958-59 budget to include $900,000 
for wool promotion and $1,350,000 for 
lamb advertising 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU ve Yeon 


The tourist season is about to descend 
upon us. 

We can greet those millions of travel 
ers—customers—with mile upon mile of 
“keep out” signs, or we can greet them 
with friendliness and consideration, 
earning in turn their understanding and 
respect, 

Certainly no one in the West would 
advocate greeting each and every tour- 
ist as we would a dear friend coming 
to visit. There are just too many of 
them, and a great many leave their 
manners at home when they roam. 


But there are a lot of ways that indi- 
vidual ranchers or groups can make our 
tourist friends feel more welcome and, 
in the process, more friendly to ranch- 
ers as a whole. 


The Vic Thompsons, Hereford rais 
ers near Newport, Neb., are convinced 
that a little understanding and effort 
on their part have created another 
wedge of “public relations” for the cat 
tle industry and “it is also a wonderful 
education for us.” 


The Thompson ranch is on U. S. 
Highway 20. Near that busy road they 
have a nice grove of trees. On a hot 
summer day that patch of shade drew 
tourists like a magnet, and many a 
thirsty traveler came to the house to 
ask for water. 

So the Thompsons created their own 
park—Spring Valley Park—a place of 
beauty and haven which, according to 
Mrs. Thompson, has had “a tendency 
to create a closer relationship with our 
fellowman 

“It seems to give our many guests a 
more kindly feeling toward our in 
dustry and eating beef,”” Mrs. Thompson 
said in mentally adding up that reward 
against the effort and expense they 
went to in digging a new well and 
constructing playground, picnic and 
toilet facilities. The park even includes 
daily mail pickup service. 

Mrs. Thompson says the guests, com 
ing from 36 states and five foreign 
countries the first summer, appreciating 
a generous gesture from a “private citi 
zen,” are quite considerate about keep 
ing the facilities in good shape. “And 
they so appreciate our taking the time 
to show them the ranch and cattle and 
explaining just what it is we ranchers 
are doing,” she commented. 


C&NW Cancels Its Charge 


For Feed-in-Transit Stops 

The Chicago and Northwestern Rail 
way has cancelled its $8.98 per car 
charge for stopping in transit to feed 
and fatten livestock according to Gen- 
eral Livestock Agent C. D. Cook. Origi- 
nally $7 per car, the charge has been 
in effect for many years. It is being 
eliminated as an inducement to shippers 
to use the stop-in-transit arrangement 
(shipments move on a through rate 
from origin to destination). 
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INDUSTRY GOES TO BAT 


For the Beef Promotion Bills 


A considerable flow of livestock pro 
ducer witnesses from nearly all parts 
of the country testified in mid-April 
in behalf of “market deduction” legisla 
tion for funds for promotion and re 
search in meat. 

The stockmen, led by President G 
R. Milburn of the American National 
Cattlemen's Association, represented 
every major livestock organization in 
the nation 

The legislation would amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act to permit 
a check-off at markets for a self-help 
meat promotion program for producers 

Also testifying in favor of the amend 
ment were representatives of the 
Grange, American National Livestock 
Auction Association and the Western 
States Meat Packers Association 

As for chances of passage of the 
bills, President Milburn said that many 
hurdles still remain but that “pros 
pects” look the best in months 

Hearings in the House committee con 
cerned provisions of HR 11330 and six 
other identical bills introduced by 
members of the livestock subcommit 
tee. The Senate hearings were on the 
companion bill S 3538 introduced by 
six senators 

Objections to the bill came from the 
American Farm Bureau, the American 
Stock Yards Association, the Kansas 
Livestock Association and the National 
Producers Marketing Association 


Gleaned from the testimony of the 
cattle, sheep and swine grower 
the following points 

Producers and distributors hav-« 
realized that information on meat must 
be given to consumers to aid in selec 
tion and preparation of meat and to 
publish facts about meat and its value 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board was formed to provide such in- 
formation, and has been remarkably 
successful as an authoritative source 
It is supported by deductions on live 
stock at the time of sale, with aug 
mented funds from packers and others 
in the meat industry 

But the drouth and high 
numbers of a few years ago showed 
that what had been thought of as 
“enough promotion” was not sufficient 
to cope with the cyclical nature of 
livestock production 

An awareness that more techniques 
were necessary for successful competi 
tion became increasingly evident. But 
at no time has there been an intent to 
displace the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Rather, it has been a case 
of augmenting the work of the Board 


were 


livestock 


Promotion as contemplated through 
funds from the legislation would have 
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two objectives: First, to aid housewives 
in being aware of “good buys,” in learn 
ing more of nutritional benefits of meat 
and in improving meal preparation 

Secondly, research and promotion 
possibly to assist the industry in 
alleviating the ups and downs of the 
livestock “cycles.” 

The proposed legislation would not 
increase consumers’ food bills. For one 
thing, the consumer's better knowledge 
of meat cuts would enable her to buy 
wisely and enjoy a wider variety 
Second reason: The small deduction 
from proceeds of sale would be from 
the “raw” product and the producer 
would foot that bill 


Stockmen have looked to the dairy 
citrus and vegetable industries for ex 
amples around which they could de 
velop their own program. But unlike 
many food industries, the livestock 
business is made up of millions of pro 
ducers, all making decisions and mar 
keting through many channels in all 
the states. The fund-raising techniques 
of the dairy, citrus or vegetable pro 
motion programs are not the solution 


The major marketing avenue for 
stockmen is through the terminal mar 
kets or the livestock auction markets 
In most cases these are governed by 
the P&SY Act 

Efforts at fund collection for state or 
national promotional activities have 
been halted on the ground that such 
collections are in violation of provisions 
of the act unless each shipper gives 
written authorization for such deduc 
tions 

Obviously, such prior certifications 
would be impossible to obtain without 
great expense. But the success of the 
collection program of the Meat Board 


gives evidence that the bulk of pro 
ducers are willing to contribute toward 
promotion and research for their own 
products 

The amendment sought would re- 
move this roadblock, and the collec 
tions in fact would be voluntary. 

The measure clearly states 

1. The P&SY Act shall not prohibit 
deductions for research and sales pro- 
motion programs as developed by au- 
thorized livestock associations or agen- 
cies 

2. Nothing shall prevent the shipper 
from obtaining a refund of the deduc 
tion from the proceeds of his sale, nor 
shall any deductions be made if he 
should so indicate in advance to his 
marketing agency 

This legislation does not attempt to 
designate receiving agencies, to limit 
the amount of deduction or to “spell 
out” any of the details of state or 
national promotion programs. It simply 
eliminates the barrier against develop 
ment of practical, effective programs 
already tested or planned 


Backers of the measure are confident 
that the livestock producer is “mature” 
enough to select the agency most quali 
fied to perform the research and pro 
motional functions best suited to his 
specie or his area 

No one doubts that the producer, 
holding the purse strings through his 
power of rebate or veto, will make the 
designated agencies perform satisfac 
torily 


National Beef Council Plans 


For 1958 Program 

A program approved by delegates 
to a meeting of the National Beef Coun 
cil in Denver in mid-April stressed two 


produc: 


National Beef Council's officers re-elected at a meeting in Denver in mid- 
April. They are (|. to r.) Don Bartlett, Como, Miss., first vice-president; A. Edwin 
Karlen, Columbia, 8. D., president, and Robert A. Burghart, Colorado Springs, 
secretary -treasurer. 





promotion periods: “Beef for Father's 
Day” (June 15) and “Glorious Beef 
Stew” in mid-September 

The Father's Day campaign is a joint 
effort of the Council, the American 
National CowBelles (see Ladies’ Page 
in this issue) and the American Nation 
al Cattlemen's Association 


A. Edwin Karlen, Columbia, S. D 
was re-elected president of the Counci! 
Other officers re-elected were Don 
Bartlett, Como, Miss., vice-president, 
and R. A. Burghart, Colorado Springs, 
Colo,, secretary-treasurer, 

A resolution was adopted at the 
meeting setting up a board of contro! 
empowered to make fina! arrangements 
for a permanent headquarters and staff 
in Denver. Temporary office is with 
Secretary-Treasurer Burghart, 506 Ex 
change National Bank, Colorado 
Springs. 

Regional vice-presidents elected 
were: Car! Garrison, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Forest Noel, Lewistown, Mont.; 
Leo Welder, Victoria, Texas; Don M« 
Murchie, Centerville, S. D.; Don Leith, 
Pleasantville, Ohio; George Young, 
Belle Glade, Fla., and Robert Watson, 
Clyde, N. Y 

Directors-at-large elected were: Mrs 
M. E. Trego, Sutherland, Nebr.; Harvey 
McDougal, Rio Vista, Calif.; Don Short, 
Medora, N. D.; G. R. (Jack) Milburn 
Grassrange, Mont., and J. C. Holbert, 
Bettendorf, la. Jay Taylor, Amarillo, 
Texas, was elected to serve as chair 
man of the advisory committee 


World Cattle Population 
At Record High 
World 


increase in 
972 million 
Numbers in 


cattle numbers continued to 
1957, the total now 
a record high 
North America were 
135 million; South America, 151 mil 
lion; Europe, 107 million, U.S.S.R., 67 
million; Afriea, 111 million; Asia, 379 
million; Oceania (Australia and New 
Zealand), 22 million 


An 11 million head increase in world 
cattle numbers in 1957 was the result 
of a 5.3 million increase in the U.S.S.R 
an increase of 2.7 million in Asia and a 
million each in South America, western 
Europe and Africa. There was no great 
change in numbers in eastern Europe 


being 


Cattle production has expanded con 
siderably in the tropical and 
tropical areas and the increase iy 
likely to continue in these areas, which 
have a large potential for expansion 
Africa, with its 111 million, has more 
cattle than Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) 


A significant occurrence in the world 
cattle situation is the decrease in 
numbers in several of the leading beef 
exporting countries Numbers in 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina and 
Uruguay are below their recent peaks 
However, numbers in Mexico continue 
to rise 

With the human being population 
2,734 million, the number of cattle per 
1,000 people figures 355 


semi 


about 


Statistics Show Beef 
As Bargain for Consumers 


“A course in basic economics should 
go along with every cookbook if this 
nation’s homemakers are to understand 
fully what determines the price of 
food - 


This observation was made by Execu 
tive Secretary Radford Hal! of the 
American National Cattlemen’s As 
sociation in a release to the press that 
pointed out that prices of cattle and 
beef reached an “unusual” peak during 
the last few days of March and early 
April when slaughter dropped much 
below the usual level of early spring 

He said “beef is as seasonal! as 
bers 


cucum 
you don’t make it in a machine 
The law of supply and demand works 
rapidly and effectively in the cattle 
and beef industry, so fluctuations are 
quickly reflected to the consumer, who, 
through her demand, dictates the final 
prices.” 
But he 
coming to 
and retail 
trend 


said increased 
the market 
prices have 


supplies are 
and wholesale 
reflected the 


He pointed out that consumers should 
remember the prices the past five years 
have reflected heavy supplies and cattle 
prices which in most cases were below 
cost of production, going as low as 64 
per cent of parity at one period, and 
therefore prices of beef in those years 
cannot be considered as normal 

The actual cost to the consumer, he 
said, in terms of the consumer’s gen 
erally larger income, is far than 
at almost any other time in history 
Statistics show that fewer minutes of 
working time needed to buy a 
pound of beef now, and even during 
the recent peak, than ever before 


less 


One of the economic facts about beef 
is shown in the American National's 
Cow Business newsletter, which pre 
sents a table giving (1) comparative 
figures for nine years of the composite 
average retail price in New York of 
all cuts of beef in the choice and prime 
grades and (2) the weekly earnings of 
factory workers. The figures are aver 
ages for February of the years shown 
Weekly 
average 


earnings 
dollars 


59.33 
64.71 
67.03 
W117 
70.71 
74.74 
78.36 
82.41 


Retail 
price of beef 
cents per ib 


1950 70 
1951 87 
1952 88 
1953 68 
1954 65 
1955 70 
1956 55 
1957 60 
1958 74 80.85 


Note that the price of choice and 
prime beef in 1958 is 4 cents a pound 
higher than in 1950. The weekly aver 
age earnings in 1958 are $21.50 higher 
than in 1950 

The following table shows the retail 
value of beef consumed per person and 
disposable income per 


Year 


person 


Retail 
value— Disposable 
cents income— 
rib. dollars 


7.80 
39.10 
42.50 
42.40 
43.40 
43.70 
44.40 
46.70 


Retail value 
as of 
income— 
percent 


1,359 28 
1,464 2.7 
1,512 2.8 
1,568 2.7 
1,567 2.8 
1,637 2.7 
1,708 2.6 
1,758 2.7 


Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


And here's another table, this one 
showing the amount of work time re 
quired to buy beef 


Working 
time 
needed 
to buy a 
pound— 
minutes 


30.9 
33.3 
31.1 
23.4 
22.7 
21.5 
20.0 
20.4 


Average 
retail 
value— 
cents 
per ib. 


754 
88.2 
86.6 
69.1 
68.5 
67.5 


Average 
hourly 
earnings— 
dollars 


1.465 
1.59 
1.67 
1.77 
1.81 
1.88 
1.98 
2.07 


Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 66.0 
1957 70.5 


Beef is a bargain! 


New Zealand Cattle Imports 
Postponed Two Months 


Talk of shipments of cattle from 
New Zealand has quieted down. Lat 
est report is that boatloads expected 
to leave that country in May won't 
start their journey—at least for 60 
days. 

USDA says the delay indicates the 
economic and mechanical difficulties 
involved in the transactions—they 
may have been greater than expected 
USDA questions whether any cattle 
imports will eventually be made from 
New Zealand. 

A California feeder who had hoped 
to import cattle from New Zealand 
said that the plan is “totally unfeasible 
at this time.” Prices have advanced and 
shipping costs are high, he said, and 
what looked like 19-cent cattle at first 
may now add up to 29 cents 

Nevertheless, New Zealand wants to 
sell beef Both that country and 
Australia are looking for markets 
the “hot dog” trade in the U. S. and 
general meat trade in Japan. They're 
even thinking about teaching the 
Japanese to eat mutton and lamb 

And through salesmanship New Zea 
land has developed two new markets 
and Israel. In early April, 
23,000 carcasses of ewe mutton were on 
way to the Greek Army which needs 
500 tons of ewe mutton every three 
months. Kosher beef will soon be 
shipped to Israel from a specially con 
structed slaughter pen, conducted by 
three Shochatim (ritual slaughterers) 
brought into New Zealand from Israel} 
for the purpose. 

On the other hand, a story from 
USDA says that the United Kingdom 
has decided not to increase the quan 
tity of beef which Australia is author 
ized to ship to non-U. K. destinations 


Greece 
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under the U. K.-Australian meat agree- 
ment. 


Two other countries are eyeing the 
U. S. market for meat: Danish pack- 
ers are trying to push pork sales in 
the U. S. because of a recent British 
clamp-down on Danish bacon and other 
pork products. Argentina may hike 
corned beef exports to the U.S. A 
million-dollar expansion program is an- 
nounced for Swift de La Plata plant 
at Buenos Aires, with resulting high- 
speed packing machinery and output 
of canned corned beef and other canned 
meats increased for export. 


Back in our own backyard, it’s no- 
ticed that cattle and calves from 
Canada amounted to 153,665 head in 
the first three months this year (8,599 
head in the period last year); and 
146,540 head from Mexico (70,650 in 
the quarter last year.) 


Nearly All of West 
Has Good Water Supply 


Water supplies for almost all! irri 
gated areas of the West are expected to 
be good to excellent in 1958. 

Water-year flow for the Columbia 
River at The Dalles, Ore., is forecast 
at 94 per cent of the 15-year average 

In the San Joaquin and the Sacra- 
mento Basins, precipitation Mar. 28- 
Apr. 6 brought seasonal totals well 
above normal. Precipitation the first 
week of April exceeded that normally 
had in the entire spring months 


In the North Pacific coastal basins, 
March precipitation ranged from nor 
mal in southwestern Oregon to 50 per 
cent of normal in the Willamette Val 
ley and coastal basins of western Wash- 
ington. The inflow to Klamath Lake 
was the third highest in 54 years 
In per cent of the 15-year average, fore 
casts range from 225 per cent in the 
Sprague Basin in Oregon to 84 per 
cent in the Skagit Basin in Wash 
ington. 

Precipitation over the Great Basin 
was 75 to 105 per cent over the Che 
waucan and Silvies Basins in Oregon 
to 250 per cent of normal over the 
headwaters of the Sevier Basin in 
Utah. Water outlook is very favorable 
Forecasts: 85 per cent on the Humboldt 
Basin in Nevada to 158 of normal for 
Martin Creek at Paradise Valley, Nev. 

In the Colorado Basin, precipitation 
ranged considerably below normal over 
the Green Basin in Wyoming to 350 
over the upper Gila Bas'n in New 
Mexico and Arizona. Extreme head- 
waters of the upper Green River in 
Wyoming should get near average run- 
off, but below average is indicated for 
the tributaries and the Green River at 
Linwood, Utah. Outlook for the Little 
Colorado Basin is below average for 
the Little Colorado at Woodruff, Ariz 

Precipitation in the Rio Grande Ba- 
sin ranged from normal to 150 per 
cent normal over the Colorado portion 
to 300 per cent over the New Mexico 
portion. Flow for the Rio Grande at 
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San Marcial, N. M., is expected to be 
104 per cent of average 
In the Arkansas Basin 
to 200 per cent over the Canadian 
Basin. Flow of the Arkansas at 
Pueblo, Colo., is forecast 81 per cent 
of average; for the Canadian River 
Basin in New Mexico forecasts have 
been increased the past month 
Precipitation in the Missouri Ba 
sin was 45 per cent of normal over the 
Tongue Basin in Montana to 250 per 
cent in the lower Sun River drainage 
Inflows into the Fort Peck Reservoir 
are expected to be 92 per cent of 
average. Flow for the Yellowstone at 
Sidney, Mont., is expected to be 76 
per cent of normal 
The table below 
of the water-year 
points in the West 


Near normal 


shows forecasts 


flow at selected 


Forecast 
% of 15- 
Year Avy. 
Grand Coulee, Wash. %4 
Columbia The Dalles, Ore. 94 
Snake Clarkston, Wash. 95 
Sacramento Red Bluff, Calif. 162 
San Joaquin Kerckhoff, Calif. 115 
Weber Gateway, Utah 116 
Jordan Utah Lake, Utah 108 
Truckee Tahoe, Calif. 110 
Colorado Grand Canyon, Ariz. 107 
Green Green River, Utah 97 
San Juan Bluff, Utah 110 
Little Colo. Woodruff, Ariz. 54 
Gila Solomon, Ariz. 108 
Rio Grande San Marcial, N.Mex. 104 
Arkansas Pueblo, Colo. 81 
Missouri Ft. Peck Dam, Mont. 92 
Yellowstone Sidney, Mont. 716 
No. Platte Casper, Wyo. 100 
(SEE PAGE 29 FOR RANGE BEED) 


River Station 


Columbia 


A Look into the Future 
Of Livestock Production 


(The following is taken from a state- 
ment by Harold Abel, coordinator of 


USDA's western livestock marketing 
research, to the Texas Livestock Mar- 
keting Clinic recently.—Ed.) 

Our population now stands at 173 
million people. The number to be added 
to our population the next 10 years will 
be 40 per cent greater than at the be- 
ginning of World War II. Within 10 
years, we will be past 200 million and 
by 1957 it could range from 210 to 228 
million (See charts Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8 on 
the next page) 

Marketing agencies are likely to re 
main on the treadmill of higher costs 
Challenge will be to find new and more 
efficient methods of marketing. More 
livestock and meat will be handled to 
meet increased demand by consumers, 
Improved handling and marketing 
methods are the biggest challenge to 
be met (see Charts Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 
21). 

Industry integration in agriculture 
has and will bring about significant 
changes in production and marketing 
of livestock. Modern merchandising 
(supermarket selling) demands stable 
volume and consistency in quality of 
product to both processor and retailer 
This has resulted in more direct buying 


of livestock. Fewer buyers needed at 
wholesale level. “What is the role of 
the central markets in determining the 
price of cattle when more and more are 
purchased from feed yards and direct 
in the country?” 


Processes to reduce the perishability 
of meat, particularly the process known 
as irradiation, if successful will revamp 
pricing and distribution of meats and 
livestock 


In the future, fewer people will be 
needed in prod iction and more in mat 
keting. Volume of food marketed by 
1975 will have to rise 40 to 50 per cent 
from current levels. Taste changes are 
also apparent. It looks probable that 
the shift in preference for beef as com- 
pared to pork, that has been occurring, 
will continue (see Charts Nos. 5 and 9) 


Further rapid growth expected with 
emphasis on big “beef factory” type of 
operation with more large factory-like 
organizations in more areas. Growth of 
large lots in West to continue, Also 
watch Corn Belt and South 


Smoothing of seasonal supplies of 
cattle for slaughter has been accom 
plished chiefly through grain feeding 
Feeding serves to redistribute supplies 
from the fall when most grass cattle are 
marketed to the other seasons of the 
year. A smoother monthly distribution 
of numbers of fed cattle moving out of 
feediots will continue (see Charts Nos 
13 and 21). 


Trend to fewer fiinshed animals, Less 
prime, more good and choice. Fewer 
steers and heifers in commercial and 
utility grades. Consumer preference 
for less waste and new research on 
chemical tenderizers will have far 
reaching development, De-emphasis on 
importance of corn as principal feed 
crop—look for increased use of sor 
ghum and barley. Corn Belt to con 
tinue to lose its relative importance as 
a predominant feeding area, Rapid de- 
velopment of Texas as a cattle feeding 
state—-its potential will be really large 
when the industry recovers from the 
effects of the recent drouth (see Charts 
Nos. 10 and 11). 


Geographic location of livestock pop- 
ulation to become less important as 
feed formulators draw on large variety 
of ingredients to get the same results 
in a more compact form. Low cost labor 
to be more important than location of 
feed grain supplies 


Further improvements in the breed- 
ing of cattle, producing animals more 
efficient in feed use. Increased use of 
frozen semen and of artificial insemina- 
tion for beef breeding herds, resulting 
in a fast step-up in the tonnage of 
stocker-feeder cattle 


One thing sure: The livestock and 
meat industry will continue to be a 
dynamic fast-moving business and the 
regions that can foresee trends and 
keep up with and ahead of such changes 
are sure to fare best 


(SEE NEXT THREE PAGES) 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEAT CONSUMED 
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Men who know livestock agree... condition at destination 
is a big factor in the market price received by the producer. 

That’s why Burlington livestock men are constantly on 

the job—making sure that your stock is handled 

promptly and carefully. 


e When your stock moves via Burlington, you know it’s 
in good hands—all the way to destination. 


© For expert handling and prompt delivery to livestock 
markets and feed-lots...ship via Burlington. 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere Wee WAN 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad s 1 TP 
Colorado and Southern Railway ' 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 





One of Idaho Cattlemen's Association new “Eat More Beef” signs displayed 
at the March convention of the group. Shown (1. to r.) are Tom Pence, Payette, 
chairman of the convention; Worth Lee, Mountain Home, convention committee- 
man; Clifford Barker, Payette, American National executive committeeman; Jim 
Nettleton, Oreana, convention committeeman, and Everett Coats, Fairfield, presi- 
dent of Elmore Cattle Association. 


Second vice-presidents of the Oklahoma Cattlemen's Association include 
(1. tor.) William R. Brannon, Marietta; Clark Moore, Nowata; Henry Hitch, Jr., 
Guymon, and Fred Craddock, Pawhuska. 


Officers of the Oklahoma Cattlemen's Association include (1. to r.) D. C. 
Fitzgerald, Ardmore, president; Jack Houser, Oklahoma City, secretary; J. K. 
Haley, Mountain View, immediate past president, and Ralph Barby, Knowles, 
first vice-president. The annual meeting of the group was held in Oklahoma City 
in late March. 


14 


State and Local Cattle 


Association Notes 


The North Carolina Cattlemen's As 
sociation has become the 29th stat« 
cattle raisers affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Nationa! Cattlemen’s Association 
Norman Winslow of Washington, N. C., 
is president of the organization, which 
was formed in 1955 and now numbers 
about 2,300 members with county 
groups organized in half the state's 
100 counties. 

More than 12,000 feeder cattle went 
through North Carolina association 
sponsored sales last year and about 
3,000 animals were sold through the 
special sales of fat and stocker cattle 
An all-breed commercial bull sale is 
being planned, and the cattlemen have 
approved a beef promotion fund col 
lection program. The state has a total 
of 984,000 head of beef and dairy cattle; 
423,000 are beef cattle, 269,000 of these 
beef cows and heifers. 

Heading up the group, in addition 
to President Winslow, are Jack Til 
son, Durham; Glenn Palmer, Waynes 
ville, and R. B. Knight, Tarboro, vice 
presidents. M. Edmund Aycock of 
Raleigh is secretary-treasurer 


Colorado cattlemen of counties 
centered around Denver have formed a 
new group to be known as the Mile-Hi 
Cattlemen's Association. R. H. Hecken 
dorf, Shorthorn breeder of Littleton, 
was named president; Jess Egurrola, 
Denver, first vice-president; Proctor 
Nott, Eastlake, second vice-president 
Willard Simms, manager of the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show at Den 
ver, secretary-treasurer 


The Corn Belt Livestock Feeders As 
sociation, has announced appointment 
of a special grading study committee 
which will have the responsibility of 
studying the present program of fed 
eral meat grading and its effect on the 
Livestock feeding industry in the Corn 
Belt region. John H. Litzelman of 
Vermillion, S. D., is president of the 
group. The men will make a report 
and recommendations to the 1959 con 
vention of the feeders 


Resolutions passed by the Cochise- 
Graham Cattle Growers Association 
members, meeting at Bisbee, Ariz., re 
cently, included a request to the board 
of supervisors and the sheriff's office 
of each county to furnish funds and 
personnel to help protect ranchers 
against cattle thieves; asked protection 
against large-scale importations of cat- 
tle; opposed “wilderness preservation” 
bills; favored “check-off” legislation for 
funds for beef promotion and research 


The Beartooth Stock Association, 
meeting in Absarokee, Mont., several 
weeks ago, re-elected Pen G. Wright 
of Absarokee president; John Miller 
vice-president. Speakers included 
Wayne Bratten of Winnet, second vice- 
president of the Montana Stockgrowers 
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Association; William Cheney, executive 
officer of the Montana Livestock Com- 
mission; Dr. John Safford, state veter- 
inarian, and Ralph Miracle, state asso- 
ciation secretary. 

> > > 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers As- 
sociation is awarding four heifer calves 
this year to winners in the heifer classes 
at the state fair, and will pay an addi- 
tional premium of 25 per cent in the 
junior beef breeding classes according to 
President W. I. Driggers ef Santa Rosa. 
The association will also pay travel ex- 
penses to the winning junior livestock 
judging team in the state 4-H contests 
to compete in Denver in January. The 
cattlemen have a standing committee 
to work on youth development and help 
boys and girls in their livestock feeding 
and breeding projects. 

. > > 

Secretary Leon Weeks of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association reports a rec- 
ord 622 cattlemen and their wives in 


attendance at the March 23-25 con- 
vention of the group in Boise. The 
next convention of the Idaho cattle- 


men will be at Pocatello in November 
or the first part of December, 1958 
The board of directors voted to change 
the dates from spring to fall, which 
accounts for the two meetings in 1958. 
Reason for the change was the conflict 
in spring farming operations, calving, 
and other ranch work. 

* * . 


The Bluestem Cattlemen's Associa 
tion, headquartered in Bartlesville, 
Okla., in its annual meeting early in 
the year elected Joe Soderstrom, Paw 
huska, president; Bill Sharp, Delaware, 
first vice-president; Jack Lucas, Dewey, 
second vice-president; John Hughes, 


Bartlesville, secretary-treasurer, and 

R. S. Bedford, Bartlesville, assistant 

to Mr. Hughes 

Livestock Auction Group 

Offers Interesting Panels 
Discussion forums at the National 


Livestock Auction Association meeting 
in New Orleans June 12-14 include the 
following subjects: “The Meat Packing 
Industry in Relation to Livestock Mar- 
kets,” moderated by Dr. W. K. McPher- 
son, University of Florida; “The Point 
of View of the Livestock Press,” with 
Robert L. Nichols, editor of Farm and 
Ranch, Nashville, Tenn., moderator; 
“Coordination of USDA, State and Col- 
lege Marketing Research,” with J. T 
Wooten, Rocky Mount, N. C., as moder- 
ator. The meeting is expected to attract 
the largest number of livestock auction 
market owners that have attended a 
convention of the industry's trade as- 
sociation. 


Agricultural Hall of Fame 
In Planning Stage 


Plans are being made for the estab- 
lishment of a national shrine to agri- 
culture. Its purpose: “To honor farmers, 
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farm leaders, teachers, scientists, in- 
ventors, government leaders and all 
others who have helped make this 
nation’s agriculture great by their out- 
standing and significant contributions 
to the establishment, development, ad- 
vancement or improvement of agricul- 
ture in the United States of America.” 
A resolution to sanction and encourage 
the establishment of the shrine has 
been offered the Senate under the co- 
sponsorship of 32 senators. The Na- 
tional Grange has offered as a site for 
the shrine the Kelley Farm, located on 
the bank of the Mississippi in Minne- 
sota, home of Oliver Hudson Kelley, 
founder of the Grange 


Way To Make a Depression 

We're indebted to Herman Oliver, 
John Day, Ore., for the following bit 
of prose 

There was a man who lived by the 
side of the road and he sold hot dogs. 

He was hard of hearing, so he had 
no radio 

He had trouble with his eyes 
read no newspapers 

But he sold hot dogs. He put signs 
upon the highway telling how good 
they were 

He stood by the side of the road and 
cried, “Buy a hot dog, mister.” And 
people bought 


so he 


He increased his meat and bun order 
He bought a bigger stove to take care 
of his trade 

His business was good and growing 
daily. Finally it became so big that 
he called his son home from college to 
help him 

Then something happened! His son 
said, “Father, haven't you been listen- 
ing to the radio? Haven't you been 
reading the newspapers? There's a big 


depression on. The European situa- 
tion is terrible. The domestic situa 
tion is worse. Everything's going to 
pot.” 


Whereupon the father thought, “Well 
my son's been to college, he reads the 
papers and he listens to the radio, and 
he ought to know.” 

So the father cut down on his meat 
and bun orders, took down his adver- 
tising signs, and no longer bothered 
to stand out on the highway to sell 
his hot dogs. And his hot dog sales fell 
off almost overnight 

“You're right, son,” the father said 
to his boy. “We certainly are in the 


middle of a great recession.” 


For the Bookshelf 


John M. Kays, an assistant professor 
of animal industry at the University of 
Connecticut has authored a textbook, 
“Basic Animal Husbandry,” written 
mainly for use in courses at colleges 
It tells about judging, breeding, feeding 
and management of beef cattle, sheep 
and hogs and marketing and grades 
It is published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 






Go Western 
in the Rough 
n’ Ready Jeans 
worn by many 

a rodeo champ! 


AT THE 
RODEO 






Champion bronc 
riders like 
Guy Weeks 
give top honors 
to rugged 
Lee Riders 


20 Tough-Tailored Extras include: Strong 
thread rivets. . . Lee cowboy denim. . . 
U-shape comfort crotch, Special Slim 
model for slender men, Sonforized, 


Good looking - long wearing! 
THE H. D. LEE CoO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Glendale, Calif., has 
“Forty Years on the Frontier,” as 
seen in the journals and reminiscenses 
of Granville Stuart, one of the first 
great cattlemen of the Northwest. The 
volume contains index, portraits, nu- 
merous early views of frontier life, 
trading stations, old forts, etc., from 
original sketches by the author and 
three by Charles M. Russell. The §37- 
page volume is re-issued in a limited 
edition at $17.50, net, prepaid. 


publisher at 
brought out 
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TRY THIS NEW DROUTH-RESISTANT PERENNIAL 


Sorghun:“drass 


Stockmen call it: 
"The most promising new forage 


crop to reach the U. S. since 
Alfaifa was introduced.” 


Ideal for grazing, hay, ensilage 
Up to 14°, Protein, hi Vitamin A 
High in sugar, livestock love it 
No bloat, no prussic acid 
Tremendous forage production 
Perennial—tasts several years 
Easy to plant, grows faster 

than Sudan 


Grows in any type soil, on 
irrigated or dry land 


A real money-maker for stockmen 


. . » * = 
Australians consider it “the best grass in the world 
Now you can try this remarkable new perennial forage wn from the semi-arid 
livestock country of Australia. U. S. growers consider it the greatest boon to 
livestock production since alfalfa was introduced into this country. Grows well 
on irrigated or dry land, 6 to 14 feet high. Tremendous feed production on any 
kind of soil, from clay to blow sand. Stalks are solid, tender and sweet—fine in 
texture, high in feed value, very nutritious. Makes excellent grazing, cured hay 
or ensilage. All cattle, sheep, hogs and horses love it. 


8 to (2 tons of kay, 20 tous of exsilage per acre 


Grower reports from North Texas and New Mexico show numerous hay crops 
of 8 to 12 tons per acre (3 cuttings), with some running as high as 14 tons and 
more on irrigated New Mexico land. When chopped for ensilage, production 
runs up to 20 tons per acre, with one report as high as 28 tons on irrigated 
land (2 cuttings). Analysis shows 12.5 to 14.35°/, protein with Vitamin A content 
up to 170,000 units per pound. Yearling cattle gained over 2 lbs. per head per 
day in grazing tests. No known cases of bloat or prussic acid poisoning after 
frost among thousands of head of cattle and sheep. 


Seed available now —bry it on your ranch this year! 

This is the first year that commercial quantities of seed have been available at 
a reasonable price. (Seed was $4.00 per pound last year.) Now you can test it 
on your farm. Finest quality seed from best parent strain. 99.62°/, purity. High 
sugar content, high production variety. High altitude grown—4200 ft. above sea 
level. Order enough for a test right now. Plant from April to July in most areas. 


SPECIAL 5-Acre TEST OFFER (10 ibs.) complete 


with Free information booklet, postpaid in U. S. $12.95 


Write for special — prices in 25 |b. 


and 50 |b. bags. Free information booklet 
on request. Dealer inquiries invited. 


NEW MEXICO Sced FARMS, Inc. 


Lergest U.S. Producers of Sorghum Almum Grass Seed 


P.O. Box 1001 Clovis, New Mexico 
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Answers Given to Questions 
About Tranquilizers 


Some of the answers to questions 
about cattle tranquilizers are pro- 
vided by the Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Tests made by the laboratory show: 

(1) Cattle shrinkage during shipment 
can be reduced by tranquilizers. In a 
trial, an injected group of 133 cattle, 
averaging 600 pounds, and a similar, 
but untreated, group were trucked 420 
miles. The untreated cattle lost a total 
of 682 pounds. Those injected 24 hours 
before shipment lost 495 pounds. 
Twenty-four hours after the trip the 
treated animals had regained most of 
the lost weight. The untreated ones 
still showed a weight loss of 300 
pounds. 


(2) According to the USDA, 75 per 
cent of weight loss occurs during the 
first two hours of a trip, therefore 
tranquilizers may prove useful on both 
short and long trips. 


(3) In feedlot adjustments, stress of 
new surroundings sometimes keeps 
cattle off full feed for two or three 
weeks. Tranquilizers minimized this 
stress 

(4) Although there is no conclusive 
proof, researchers believe tranquilizers 
may aid in reducing shipping fever 
and pneumonia since the stress of ship- 
ping may lower resistance to disease 

(5) Tranquilizers are most effective 
when given just before shipping or on 
arrival at a feedlot. When individual 
handling is required, administration 
should be 30 minutes ahead of time. 
Increased dosage does not speed action. 
Effects, depending on dosage, may last 
one to three days. 

(6) When professionally admin- 
istered, tranquilizers are entirely safe. 
They do not impair normal body func- 
tions. Even overdoses cause only dopi- 
ness or sleepiness. 

(7) Cost varies. But administration 
of Diquel, one of the tranquilizers, by 
a vetreinarian, averages $1 per animal 
for routine shipment treatment. 


Lumbermen, Farm Magazine 
Sponsor Building Contest 


If you’re putting up a new building 
on your place this year, or remodeling 
an old one, a contest just announced 
may more than pay the costs. The com- 
petition is the $10,000 farm building im- 
provement contest jointly sponsored by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and Farm Journal Maga- 
zine. It is a two-way contest: One for 
projects costing less than $500; one for 
those costing more than $500. In each 
case first prize is $1,500; second prize 
$750; third prize $500; fourth $250, plus 
20 prizes for projects that win honor- 
able mention. Any farm building im- 
provement completed by Dec. 31, 1958, 
is eligible for entry. Blanks may be 
had from Farm Journal magazine, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Penn. 
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The MARKET 


Pieture—— 


Grainfed cattle prices finally crested 
early in April after a steady climb 
since the first of the year. Some con- 
sumer resistance to retail prices of beef, 
coupled with a recession in the over- 
all economy, were bearish factors 





A continued reduction in beef pro- 
duction, with weekly slaughter run- 
ning some 10 to 12 per cent under a 
year ago, was the key factor in main- 
taining prices as much as 30 to 35 
per cent over a year ago, even after 
some recent declines from the high 
time 


The favorable returns to feedlot 
operators this season produced con- 
siderable optimism for the future. As 
a result, during the past month a large 
volume of stocker and feeder cattle 
were placed under contract for late 
summer and fall delivery at prices at 
least $1 to $2 higher 

Despite some indications that current 
attractive prices of fat cattle may 
not hold through late summer and fall, 
the trade was still quite optimistic 
about stocker and feeder cattle prices 
for fall. The tendency for stocker and 
feeder prices to remain in a strong 
price position, regardless of what hap- 
pens to fat cattle, was bolstered by the 
continued trend toward re-stocking. 


In some areas of the southern plains, 
where breeding herds probably were 
reduced more sharply than in other 
areas, indications were already point- 
ing to a large percentage of the year- 
ling heifer crop to be held for breed- 
ing. Instances were noted where grow- 
ers were holding as much as 50 to 75 
per cent of their yearling heifers to 
rebuild herds: Quite a number of 
these growers were not in financial 
position a year ago to hold yearling 
heifers, but did hold back heifer calves 
This year, they are more in a position 
to hold their yearling heifers 


With the tendency toward increased 
feeding of heifers in the western states 
in recent years, as opposed to steers, it 
seems likely that a smaller supply of 
yearling heifers will be available to 
feeder buyers this fall with the result 
that the price spread between steers 
and heifers will be very close. Already, 
fall contracts written up reflect scarcely 
more than $1 to $2 per cwt. spread 
between steers and heifers, and some 
early delivery contracts in July show 
almost no spread at all between steers 
and heifers 


The recent survey of cattle on feed 
released by the Crop Reporting Board 
revealed some rather interesting de- 
velopments, and reflects a pattern of 
marketing of fat cattle this year which 
may turn out to be quite contrary to 
most recent years. 

While the total numbers of cattle on 
feed as of April 1, 1958, show a 12 per 
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cent increase from the previous year, 
yet cattle slaughter so far this year 
has been running 10 to 12 per cent less 
than a year ago. This wouid indicate 
that to date this year we have not been 
dispersing sufficient numbers of feed- 
iot cattle to keep pace with potential 
production. 

The conclusion then, is that some 
where along the line we may be faced 
with an accumulation or pile-up of 
numbers 

In the geographical 
numbers on feed, the western states 
appear to be in the stronger position, 
since this area shows only a 6 per cent 
increase, with California, the leading 
feeding state of the West, actually down 
9 per cent from last year 

Nevertheless, the bulk of numbers 
to be reckoned with before the year 
is out are located in the Corn Belt 
states, where numbers on feed are 13 
per cent above a year ago. Of these 
states, the three major states are lowa, 
with an increase of 11 per cent, Ne 
braska, showing an increase of 27 per 
cent and Illinois, with an increase of 3 
per cent 


breakdown of 


The key to when these large num- 
bers in the Corn Belt may be expected 
to move apparently iies in the in- 
tentions indicated by feeders in that 
area as to what months they will move 
fed cattle. Despite the increased num 
ber on hand, April volume of market 
ings show intentions 8 per cent under 
a year ago. Intentions to market in May 
reflect 3 per cent less than last year 
June is the month where the trend 
reverses itself and an indicated in- 
crease is reported of 2 per cent above 
last year. 

This is still far short of the 13 per 
cent increase in numbers to be mar 
keted. Consequently, intentions to 
market after July 1 indicate an increase 
of 24 per cent from last year, and it 
is apparently after this date that the 
bulge in marketward movement 
should be expected 

While cattle feeders certainly can 
change their minds and follow a dif- 
ferent plan of marketing than originally 


intended, the survey indicates that 
much of the increase in numbers is in 
the lighter weight groups, and thus 


consists of cattle which cannot be fin 
ished out to weights acceptable to the 
trade without taking time. 

Taking all factors into consideration, 
if intentions are followed as originally 
reported, prospects point to a soft fat 
cattle market in late summer and fall, 
which might very well develop in time 
to soften feeder prices 

Much will depend upon the general 
economy by that time, moisture condi- 
tions for fall and winter pasture, and 
the extent to which re-stocking of herds 
will develop Furthermore, if a 
bumper corn crop is again produced, 
grain prices may be low enough to war 
rant relatively high prices for feeder 
cattle, if the average feeder is able to 
put on gain per pound for less money 
than the cost of his cattle 





Quarter Horse Sale 





TENNESSEE ‘POCO TURP 


Saturday, June 7 


*40 Head- Popular Bloodlines 


RANCHING-PLEASURE-SHOW 
*Write For Catalog 
* All Gentled, Halter Broke 
*Several Top Cow Horses, 
Well-Trained, Are Included 
R. B, CAROTHERS, PRESIDENT 


H.C. Spinks Farms & 
Ranches: Paris, Tenn. 
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There may be a destiny that shapes 
our ends, but our middles are of our 
own chewsing. 
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Price round-up: Late in April, good 
and choice grainfed steers sold readily 
at $26 to $29, with high choice and 
prime in a limited way reaching $30 to 
$32 at midwestern markets and a smal! 
volume of prime getting up to $36 
at Chicago. Good and choice heifers 
brought $25 to $28.50, a smal! percent 
age of high choice and prime $28.75 
to $31. Standard and low good steers 
and heifers ranged $21 to $25 


Utility beef cows sold at $17.50 to 
$19.50, with $20 to $22 occasionally 
paid for vrainfed commercial, some 
high-yielding grass cows on the West 
Coast above this figure. Canners and 
cutters ranged $14 to $17.50. Sausage 
bulls brought from $20 to $23.50 


Good and choice light stock steers 
for immediate delivery sold in a price 
range of $26 to $29, occasionally choice 
short yearling steers weighing under 
600 pounds bringing $30 to $31. Me 
dium to good kinds ranged from $22 to 
$25. Good and choice feeder 
800 pounds, sold at $25 to 
with an occasional load of grainfed 
steers weighing 900 to 1000 pounds 
lacking 30 to 60 days feed to grade 
well into choice finding outlet to short 
term feeder buyers at $27.75 to $28 


steers 


$27.50, 


Good and choice heifers for immedi- 
ate delivery brought $24 to $27.50, 
many sales $25-$26, some of the short 
yearling order weighing just over 500 
pounds selling upward to $28 


Not many stock calves were available 
for immediate delivery, but scattered 
sales of good and choice 450 pounds 
down were reported at $32 to $36, and 
occasionally to $36.50, those bringing 
above $34, generally lighter weights 
scaling 400 pounds and less. Good and 
Choice heifer calves immediate deliv 
ery ranged $28 to $32, mostly $31 and 
down 


Not many cow and calf pairs were 
available, but a few sales of good and 
choice quality were reported at $250 
to $300 


Contracts for fall delivery on good 
and choice light yearling steers ranged 
from $23.50 to $26, with recent volume 
centering around $25. A few strings 
of good and choice 2-year-old steers 
were reported for fall delivery at $22 
to $23.50. Good and choice yearling 
heifers for fall delivery were reported 
at $21 to $24, but not much was avail 
able under $22, with most volume re 
cently reported around $23 or better 
Not many calf contracts for fall de 
livery were reported, scattered sales 
noted at $30 to $35 on choice steer 
calves and $28 to $30 on heifer calves 
Several strings of mixed steer and 
heifer calves were under contract at $30 
straight across.—-C.W. 


Error Last Month 


Cattle and calf imports from Canada 
in 1957 were 391,256 head. This figure 
was erroneously given in a table on 
page 9 in April as 291,256 
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Feeders Intend To Market 
More Cattle After July 1 


Cattle feeders in the 13 major feed 
ing states had 12 per cent more cattle 
on feed Apr. 1 than a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the USDA. On Jan. 1 num- 
bers were down only 3 per cent from 
that date a year earlier 

Corn Belt feeders had 13 per 
more cattle on feed Apr. 1 and five 
western states 6 per cent more. In 
California, leading western feeding 
state, numbers were down 9 per cent, 
but Texas was up a stiff 43 per cent, 
Colorado was up 4, Arizona 17 and 
Idaho 10 

Placements into the feedlots were up 
28 per cent for the 13 main states in 
the January-March quarter compared 
with that quarter in 1957. But market 
ings were down 8 per cent from the 
previous winter quarter 


cent 


Guides to the cattle market for com- 
ing months are seen in the marketing 
intentions and the weights of cattle 
on feed. The Apr. 1 report shows that 
feeders intend to go slow on marketing 
until July. Marketing intentions are 
listed as: 58 per cent after July 1; 13 
per cent in April, 14 per cent in May 
and 15 per cent in June 

Feeders had more light weight cat 
tle than a year earlier but fewer heavy 
cattle. Cattle under 600 pounds were 
up 18 per cent from last year; 600 
900 pounds up 15 per cent; 900-1,100 
pounds up 5 per cent; over 1,100 
pounds down 13 per cent 


The number weighing 600 pounds was 
22 per cent compared with 21 per 
cent a year earlier; 600-900 pound cat 
tle made up 51 per cent as against 49 
per cent; 900-1,100 pounds, 23 per cent 
and 24 per cent; over 1,100 pounds, 4 
per cent and 6 per cent 

Feeders had more cattle on feed 
for less than six months than a year 
ago and not so many on feed more 
than six months. On feed less than 
three months was 42 per cent (37 per 
cent last year); three to six months 
54 per cent (57 per cent last year); 
more than six months 4 per cent (6 
per cent last year) 


Stilbestrol Hikes Gains 
In Cattle on Range 
Stilbestrol, used by thre« 


fourths of 
also may 
by year 
according 


the beef cattle in feedlots, 
help improve summer gains 
ling steers on native range 
to USDA 

At the Northern Great 
Station, Mandan, N. D., yearling Here- 
ford steers were treated with 30 mil- 
ligrams of the hormone-like chemical 
stilbestrol implanted under the skin 
of the ear. This method of using the 
chemical is suitable for cattle on range 
grass. In drylot feeding, stilbestrol is 
either implanted or added to the feed 

The test steers were placed on pas 
tures composed primarily of western 
wheatgrass with some needle-and- 


Plains Field 


thread, junegrass, blue grama and 
threadleaf sedge. Each steer was al- 
lowed seven acres, giving a moderate 
intensity of grazing. No feed supple- 
ments other than salt were provided. 
For the 140-day test, the implanted 
steers averaged 48 pounds more gain 
per head than non-implanted steers 
on the same pastures. Average daily 
gain per head for the treated steers 
was 2.0 pounds, while the non-treated 
steers averaged about 1.7 pounds. 


Not all steers had the same reaction 
to stilbestrol. A few of the treated 
animals gained less than some of the 
controls. This variation was not 
great enough, however, to offset an 
average increase in total gain of nearly 
21 per cent in favor of the implanted 
steers 

Although results from similar trials 
conducted in many states indicate stil- 
bestrol may be economically benefi- 
cial to cattle raisers, use of the chemi- 
cal for range cattle is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

In a companion test, a group of im- 
planted and non-implanted steers were 
allowed only 2.3 acres each of pasture 
consisting mostly of blue grama and 
threadleaf sedge. On this heavily 
grazed pasture, stilbestrol kept the im- 
planted steers gaining even when the 
control group lost weight because of 
lack of feed. 

Although gains of implanted steers 
were considerably higher than those of 
non-implanted steers on both moder- 
ately and heavily grazed pastures, the 
gain advantage due to moderate graz- 
ing was much greater than that due to 
stilbestrol. 


Average gains of implanted steers on 
moderately grazed pastures in the 140- 
day tests were 106 pounds more than 
gains of implanted steers on heavily 
grazed pastures. For the non-implanted 
steers the difference in favor of mod- 
erate grazing was 89 pounds. 

The complete effect from this stilbes- 
trol treatment after the steers go into 
the feedlot for finishing needs to be 
determined 

Some research results suggest that 
increased gains can be obtained from 
the use of stilbestrol only once during 
an animal's life, at least under some 
conditions. Consequently, many feed- 
ers are reluctant to purchase feeder 
steers that have been implanted while 
on pasture, fearing that further stil- 
bestrol treatment during the drylot 
feeding period may be ineffective. 

Under these conditions the selling 
price of implanted range steers might 
be reduced enough to take the profit 
out of using stilbestrol. 


Tests at the Oregon State College 
agriculture experiment station throw 
light on the question of whether in- 
creased gains can be obtained from use 
of stilbestrol more than once during 
an animal’s life. 

Trials at Oregon indicate that added 
response can be had from proper dos- 
age levels of repeated hormone im- 
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plants. David C. England, animal hus 
bandman at the college, recommends 
that implants for grazing animals may 
be followed with a 30 milligram im 
plant when animals go to the feedlot 
However, the second implant should 
be made at least 75 days after the first 
one for best results 

Steers receiving a stilb« 
before going on irrigated pastures in 
Umatilla County gained 45 pounds more 
than non-treated steers during an 83 
day grazing period. When put into the 
feedlot, steers given a second 30 milli 
gram implant gained 6 pounds 
during 71 days in the lot than 
that received only the pasture 

The reimplanted steer 
pounds more while in the feedlot than 
animals receiving no stilbestrol either 
on pasture or in the feedlot. Also, they 
gained 1 pound more during the feedlot 
period than steers that received their 
first implant at the feedlot 


trol implant 


more 
steers 
implant 


gained 20 


Total gains during both pasture 
feedlot operations were even 
striking in pointing up proper 
planting, Mr. England explained. Stee: 
implanted during both periods gained 
46 pounds more in pasture and feed 
lot than did animals implanted only at 
the feedlot 

Mr. England says that on steers 
pasture a stilbestrol implant of 18 to 
24 milligrams at the start of the pas 
ture season will give best results unde 
most conditions. The tests also showed 
the animals will make comparable 
growth increases when implanted with 
Synovex, a combination of two natural 
female hormones. Stilbestrol, a 
thetic costs 
Synovex 

He said steers on pasture gained an 
added % to % pound daily after a 
stilbestrol pellet was implanted unde: 
the skin of the ear 


and 
more 
reim 


on 


syn 


hormone than 


less 


Pomace Loses Jam Market; 
Goes Good for Cow Feed 
Ever since the 
Eve with that first 
been trying to make the best of a bad 
thing by finding new ways the 
forbidden fruit. They've discovered 
that it’s good for making apple pie, 
dumplings, cider 
But the latest word comes 
ginia where it’s been 
ples build hefty heifers 
The Virginia agricultural experi 
ment station and the USDA beef cattle 
research station at Front Royal, fed 
apple pomace—the pressed cores 
stems and peelings. It produced more 
weight than locally grown feeds 
Unbred Shorthorn 
gained 1.09 pounds 
dry pomace and a pound of 
seed cake. Other heifers fed a sorgo 
Sudan-grass-soybean silage and .75 
pound of cottonseed cake gained only 
3 pound daily during the test 
Apple pomace was once used 
making pectin for jams and jellies 
that market shifted to citru 


serpent presented 


apple, men have 


to use 


from Vir 


found that ap 


yearling 
daily on 


heifers 
self-fed 


cotton 


for 
but 
fruits 
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Take your telephone calls 


or at the corral or in the machine shed or 


anywhere you choose around your farm yard. How? 


With a low-cost extension phone. Extension 


phones save time, save steps. let 


you take your calls where you are 


Ask your telephone company 


business office for complete 


information. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman. Kan. 


Indications are that during 1957 Ca- 
nadians ate somewhat more beef than 
the record high 74 pounds per capita 
consumption recorde’ the previous 
year. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL 


Lin sample copy. 3 Years for $5.0 


P.O. Box 238, Webster at 


iowa 


Week-ends are the most dangerous 
time to be on U. 8. highways. In 1957, 
more than 55 per cent of all fatalities 
occurred on Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


TRY IT FREE! 


Trisulfanol 


For fast, effective treatment 


for pink eye and open wounds 


heck your choice 
mit 


Fill out coupon and take it to your local veterinary supplier for 


or FREE TRISULFANOL 


Pla tv 


squeeze bottle pray applicator 


omer. Offer expires June 15 152 


Dept. Vit 
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Spectacular Developments 


To Follow Hormone Use 


The current use of hormones to 
stimulate growth of meat animals is 
the forerunner of more spectacular 
developments in livestock production 
in the years ahead, according to Dr 
Mario Scalera of the American Cyana 
mid Co., speaking at the Anima! Health 
Institute in Washington, D c.. 
recently 


He predicted the development of arti 
ficial or natural stimulants which would 
turn fat and tough connective tissues of 
meat animals into meat, and 
flavor as well as nutritive 
meats 


"The hormones 
other primary 
metabolism and utilize only the 
effects of these mysterious catalysts 
of life for growth = stimulation,” 
Dr. Sealera declared 


“The discovery of new natural or 
artificial growth stimulants can well 
be envisaged,” he said, “which would 
result not only in increased cell pro 
liferation (new cells), but might well 
preferentially stimulate the formation 
of meat protein in place of fat or tough 
connective tissue and increase flavor as 
well as nutritive value of the product 
This is neither impossible nor im 
probable of occurrence.” 


increase 
value of 


used have 
body 


side 


today 
functions in 


He predicted new developments on 
these fronts 


Animal virus diseases. 
need here is for 
agent, chemical or 
of controlling or 


"The clear 
a chemotherapeutic 
antibiotic, capable 
killing virus infec 
tions in the same manner that bac 
terial infections are controlled.” At 
present, animal virus diseases can only 
be prevented, through expensive vac 
cination, The need is to find a curative 
he says 


Resistance to antibiotics. “The prob 
lem of resistant strains is an ever 
present though so far only theoretical 
threat to past gains. New discoveries 
will be made and will serve as insur 
ance against this threat.” 


Helminth diseases. “There are many 
species of parasitic helminths (worms) 
and, as yet, no widespread Antihelmin- 
tic has been uncovered, in spite of some 
significant progress. The discovery of 
a broad spectrum anthelmintic would 
be a major contribution to disease con 
trol and improved feeding efficiency 
of food animals. Such a _ discovery 
is not improbable in the next five to 
10 years,” 


Enzymes. “I believe that dramatic 
progress can be expected in the de- 
velopment of lignin- and cellulose 
dissolving enzymes, stable and effec- 
tive under digestive tract or rumen 
conditions, which would permit the 
utilization of huge amounts of waste 
vegetable matter for animal-feeding 
purposes,” 
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Cow Pony Corral 
By Roy Lilley 


Anyone who has had experience rais- 
ing saddle horses has then also surely 
had experience treating wire cuts. I 
can’t think of anything worse than a 
wire cut or anything more difficult to 
prevent. You don’t even have to have 
barbed wire on the place to produce 
these blemishes. Horses have a special! 
ability to find snags, loose corral poles, 
broken glass, any kind of loose wire, or 
any one of a dozen other things that 
could be mentioned on which to injure 
themselves. 


There also seems to be an unscientific 
law connected with this business of get- 
ting your horses marred. The likeli- 
hood of an injury increases in direct 
proportion to the quality of the horse; 
it always seems to be a prize brood 
mare or top using horse that gets a leg 
half cut off in the wire or runs into a 
snag 


I suppose about as good a treatment 
as any for wire cuts is still scarlet oil 
until the wound just barely begins to 
heal and then gentian violet or some 
other dye applied several times a day 
until the wound is finally closed 

The reason I'm particularly discour- 
aged with this business of getting horses 
cut up is that we recently lost our best 
mare from a rather freak wire cut, I 
wouldn't ordinarily bore a reader with 
personal experiences, but this injury 
led to a very interesting and unusual ex 
perience for the Lilley family 

About a month ago we found this 
particular mare in the pasture with 
her right rear leg tangled up in the 
fence. In some manner, she had got 
her leg over the top wire of a woven 
wire fence that had two barbed wires 
on top. I'll never know how she pos- 
sibly got into such a fix 


During her struggles the mare had 
nearly cut her leg off at the hock and 
was in pretty bad shape. We doctored 
the wound and gave the mare penicillin 
shots for about two weeks. But since 
it is nearly impossible to immobilize a 
horse’s rear leg (especia'ly when she 
is due to foal in two weeks), we could 
never get healing started. The mare 
was gradually going downhill. Our 
veterinarian was sure we couldn't save 
the mare and was worried for fear the 
colt would not come in time. He finally 
decided to put the mare away and take 
the colt by caesarean 

The operation was a success, but the 
colt was not only premature but thin 
and unthrifty. And we didn't have 
too much hope for saving it 

However, we finally got it started 
nursing a bottle and set up a schedule 
of feeding every two hours. After 24 
hours, we got the little filly on her 
feet and in a couple of days it looked 
like she might make it. The colt is now 
a week old and quite strong and very 
demanding. We hope to get her off the 
two-hour schedule in another week or 
so. Ho hum! 


Corncobs Fed To Steers 


In Nebraska Study 


Chaffy and woody portions of corn- 
cobs, reports USDA, are about equal to 
ground whole corncobs for use in beef 
steers’ wintering rations. Like other 
good quality roughages, corncobs have 
about three-fifths the feeding value of 
shelled corn. A study on the subject 
was conducted at Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, where it was 
found the cob rations must include sup- 
plementary protein (from alfalfa, soy- 
bean oilmeal or other sources), plus 
minerals and vitamin A or carotene. 


Swift Announces Changes 


At Chicago Plant 


On June 1, Swift & Company will 
discontinue part of its sausage process- 
ing and canned meats production at its 
Chicago plant. Varieties of dry sausage 
will continue to be processed as will 
cattle slaughtering and beef processing, 
oil and lard refining, margarine, dog 
food, industrial oils, soaps, animal! feeds. 
The company said the change is part 
of a program to ciose uneconomical 
units, improve others and consolidate in 
the most modern facilities without ad- 
ditional high costs of rehabilitation. 


Humane Slaughter Award 


To Wilson & Co. 


Wilson & Co has been awarded the 
seal of approval for humane beef 
slaughter by the American Humane 
Association of Denver. The Chicago 
packing firm is using the Remington 
humane stunner in all beef slaughter. 
The company processes about 850,000 
cattle annually. 


aS 


And now 


. ranch-grown leather 
plaques. Close-up of leather plaque, 
perfected by Beaux Arts of Chicago in 
cooperation with the American Meat 
Institute and Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. It’s another “first” for ranch- 
grown American leather. 
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Rule 10 Termed Invalid 
By Supreme Court Ruling 


The United States 
has held invalid the 
rule of the 
Yards Co 

This “Rule 10” barred market agen 
cies and dealers doing business at the 
yards from soliciting business for other 
markets and from diverting livestock 
which otherwise would go to the Den 
ver yards 

The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court after a hearing by the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration which 
resulted in upholding the stockyards 
company. The Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association appealed the 
case 

The Supreme Court 
barred the market 
stockyards company 
their statutory duty 
is as simple to us as that of a utility 
that refuses to sell power to a cus- 
tomer if the customer buys power from 
a competitor; as clear as an attempt 
by a carrier by rail to deny service 
to one who ships by truck.” 


Supreme Court 
“country trading” 
Denver Union Stock 


the rule 
agency and the 
from performing 
It said “The 


said 


case 


P&SY Acts Against 
Alleged Violations 


Charges of violation of the 
and Stockyards Act by the 
Brock Co., dealer and market agency, 
at the Cincinnati yards have been 
made by USDA. Transactions are cited 
in which the company allegedly fi 
nanced purchases of livestock from pro 
ducers by Meyer & Kuhner, dealers 
Charges are that Meyer & Kuhner 
were then permitted to resell through 
Norris Brock Co.'s facilities without 
paying commission or other charges; 
the Norris Brock Co. in turn collected 
marketing charges from producers to 
whom Norris Brock had not supplied 
any sales service. Other counts in 
clude failure of H. H. Meyer Packing 
Co. to offer hogs for sale in open com 
petition; permitting a respondent's 
salesman to buy livestock for the 
Frankel Meat Co., a user of respondent's 
service, and failure to 
commissions 


Packers 
Norris 


assess proper 


> . . 

A charge against Everett J 
strong, Kenneth Evanoff, and the 
nett Commission Co. at the St. Paul 
yards—Mr. Armstrong (cattle dealer) 
and Mr. Evanoff (buyer for Armour) 
alleged collusion with the assistance of 
the Bennett Commission Co. to sell 
cattle at marked-up prices to Armour 
& Co 


Arm 
Ben- 


A one-year suspension of the P&SY 
Act registration of Nathan Miller of 
the Union Packing Co. at Los Angeles: 
a one-year suspension of the Los An 
geles Livestock Co., and a five-months 
suspension of the Stanley Martin Live 
stock Commission Co., Los Angeles 
were announced by USDA. The suspen- 
sions grow out of P&SY Act violation 
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charges that Nathan Miller and the 
Los Angeles Livestock Commission Co 
engaged in fraudulent and deceptive 
practices and kept false records. Simi- 
lar charges were made against the 
Stanley Martin Livestock Commis 
sion Co 


Modern Bloat Remedies 
Aid in Age-Old Problem 


Veterinarians in New Zealand work- 
ing on the problem of bloat have a new 
three-point theory about the cause. In 
studies reported in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, they say bloat probably results 
from vigorous fermentation which pro- 
duces gas and fatty acids, from the ad- 
ditional gas produced when the biocar- 
bonate of the saliva mixes with the 
fatty acids, and from 
proteins and saponins to form a strong- 
er foam. Studies also suggest tendency 
to bloat seems to be inherited; the 
rumen content is more frothy in bloat- 
prone animals than in others, even be- 
fore feeding 


Bloat in ruminants is an age-old 
problem; evidences of it are found in 
writings of 2,000 years ago. The current 
issue of Chas. Pfizer & Co.'s research 
publication, AGRAData, says when 
the antibiotic Terramycin is adminis- 
tered orally at 75 milligrams per ani- 
mal daily it has been shown to reduce 
incidence of bloat by about 75 per cent 
The remedy was accepted in 1957 by 
the Food and Drug Administration, fol- 
lowing several years of study at Mis- 
sissippi State College, University of Il- 
linois and Pfizer's research and devel- 
opment center near Terre Haute, Ind. 

Terramycin may also be obtained in 
a granulated salt for feeding to animals 
on pasture. In addition, producers who 
must treat for frothy bloat have avail- 
able a compound of citric acid ester 
under the name Pfizer Formula for 
Bloat. This compound, first introduced 
in 1957, is reported to bring relief by 
breaking up bubbles enclosing the gas 
in the rumen by lowering surface ten- 
sion of the fluid in the bubble walls. 
Recommended dosage is 20 cc. for cattle, 
every hour if necessary, by tube, drench 
or injection 


Wyoming Rancher Lights Up 
50 Acres for Calving Help 


On the Bob Miller ranch near Big 
Piney, Wyo., a 50-acre area is ringed 
with clusters of electric lights mounted 
on tall poles as an aid during calving, 
we read in Cutter Standard, published 
by Cutter Laboratories 

“The entire area is illuminated,” the 
story continues, “and when it is filled 
with cows about to calve, night riders 
move through the herd looking for 
danger signs, for it can be biting cold, 
snowing or blizzarding on this 8,000- 
foot-elevation ranch at early May calv- 
ing time 


“If the night is cold and it looks like 
there is going to be trouble, young and 
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the release of 


alike 
they 


old animals 
shelter where 
necessary 

“On extreme nights, all newborn 
calves are shedded. This may sound 
interesting and even dramatic to the 
cattleman from the Gulf Coast, or the 
mild areas of California, or the less 
severe winter areas of the West, but 
it’s merely one of the ways the Millers 
and their fellow ranchers adjust to 
their particular conditions.” 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


I believe those of you 
areas whose newspapers did not give 
good coverage to the National Beef 
Council meeting in Denver Apr. 11 will 
be pleased and proud to know how big 
a part the National CowBelles took in 
that event To Colorado 
Springs newspaper 


who live in 


quots uu 


“A power-packed trio of women (ou! 
own president, Yodie Burghart, Sec 
retary Ida Mae Atchison and Zoya 
Miller, chairman of the Father of the 
Year contest) virtually took the Na 
tional Beef Council meeting by storm 
and completely stole the how from 
prominent beef promotion representa 
tives gathered from all over the United 
States Mrs. Burghart presented 
a beef promotion program that wa 
carefully integrated, working smoothly 
on a budget of less than $1,500, pow 
ered completely by volunteer 
ers’ wives and that has been in effect 
for over three years (their) “Beef 
for Father's Day” program, which ha 
been adopted by the National Beef 
Council as one of its first pro 
motion programs, has been picked up 
by national magazines, radio and tel 


ranch 


major 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Any screws loose at your house’? 
For important screws that continually 
work loose, dip them in glue and 
screw in immediately. This helps them 
stay tight. 


A little salt mixed with the flour 


before adding water will help keep 
gravy from becoming lumpy 


A good rule to remember when cook 
ing vegetables is to use a lid over a 
pan of vegetables which grow under 
ground but uncover those that grow 
above ground. 


. « * 


Ammonia will remove dried 


from cotton clothing. 


+ 


paint 


Tea towels will stay snowy white if 
boiled in a porcelain enamel pan into 
which a few lemon peels have been 
dropped. 

To save time making 
cutting them out with 
from an ice cube tray. 

Hints courtesy of the New Holland 
Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 


biscuits, try 
the dividers 


vision networks and newspapers across 
the country From this idea, the 
Father of the Year contest was launched 
on a national basis and on a budget of 
$250 ‘After we launched the con 
test, I started wondering what on earth 
we were going to do about a prize for 
him,’ Mrs. Miller admitted. ‘We de 
cided the thing to do was to appeal 
to our own industry rather than go to 
outside sources 


response, Mr Miller reports 
fantastic. Large national organiza 
tions gave rich awards including leather 
luggage, an all-leather lounge chair, a 
terling silver bowl, a $100 cutlery set 
Donating groups includes the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, the Ameri 
can Meat Institute, the Tanners Coun 
cil of America, the Broadmoor Hotel, 
the Lost Valley Guest Ranch and 
the American National. The South Da 
kota Hereford Association promised a 
Hereford steer for the winning father’s 
freezer and the representative of the 
National Livestock Auction Market As- 
sociation threw in an all-expense-paid 
trip for the father and his wife 


The 
Was 


One thing that impressed the Council 
the most, apparently, was how much 
the National CowBelles are able to 
accomplish for the industry on a budget 
that the menfolks considered “pea 
nuts Ida Mae Atchison explained the 
ranchwomen have in the beef 
industry from a public relations stand- 
point and that they are especially adept 
at establishing public goodwill through 
club contacts and community 
activities 

This leaves the men 
centrate on the really sary work 
of the beef industry—raising the cat 
the she said. “ I would like to see the 
membership of the National CowBelles 
grow. Our strength of membership is 
our strongest bargaining factor 

And like all thrifty 
wives everywhere, our National 
Belles stretch the dollars to their 
limit, there literally is no 
you can do more for our 
to stand up to be 
ranks! 


place 


other 


free to con 


nece 


since, house 
Cow 
ulti 
way 
than 
their 


mate 
industry 
counted in 


. . . 


Since all CowBelle organizations are 
perpetually short of funds for all the 
activities they'd like to encompass 
many have wondered if the “Father of 
the Year” promotion was worthwhile 
or, at least, worthwhile enough to have 
a share in their slim budgets of money 
and time 


‘It doesn’t sell a pound of beef,” 
some have objected. “Maybe we should 
concentrate on activities that do.” 

So I think you will all be interested 
in the fact that three members of one 
of the biggest advertising agencies in 
Chicago—a firm that handles Kraft’s 
and other national accounts—were at 
the Beef Council meeting and all three 
of them agreed that this “Father” 
project was “a natural.” They all 
felt the idea alone was “worth a mil- 
lion dollars,” and that it would be a 
terrific long-range public relations 
contact. They especially approved of 
the nominations coming from youth 
groups and seemed agreed that in the 
long run it would pay big dividends in 
better relations between ranch and 
urban families. 

So it may well be that those of us 
who didn’t feature this contest in our 
i958 Father’s Day plans will at least 
want to consider it for 1959 


end of the session, 
Burghart and Mrs. Atchison were 
named on the program development 
committee of the National Beef Coun 
cil and the CowBelles were cited as 
‘the most prominent and outstanding 


At the Mrs 


Holding a record book of activities of 
the Idaho CowBelles are (1. to r.) Mrs. 
James Abbott, Swan Lake, new presi- 
dent of the group, and Mrs. Kendry 
Gimlin, Culdesac, outgoing president. 
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organization concerned with 
promotion on the American 
today.” 

Which just goes to prove what I 
guess we've known all along—the Na- 
tional is really functioning for the 
good of our industry. And, while we 
are proud of our officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, all CowBelles every- 
where can take a little bow. After all, 
the CowBelles are YOU! 


beef 


scene 


At Home on the Range 


It's strange how recipes seem to go 
in cycles. Here, for years I've always 
thought of a “meat pie” as a deep- 
dish sort of stew with only a top crust 
of biscuit dough or pastry. But re- 
cently it seems that everyone has been 
making really a “pie’—with both a 
top and bottom crust of extra-rich, 
extra-salty pie dough. And browsing 
through the Kansas magazine this past 
month I came upon still another ver- 
sion— a “pie” that utilizes ground beef 
instead of stew meat, and turns it into 
something extra-special by the addi- 
tion of parsley and sour cream. I tried 
it on my family and guests last eve- 
ning, and it won a big hand for tasti- 
ness. And I'll add my own enthusi- 
astic vote for its economy and ease of 
preparation. I hope you'll like it! 


KANSAS BEEF-AND-ONION PIE 
Rich pastry for a double-crust pie 


You can use pie mix, but add 1 tsp 
more salt. 


lb. ground Beef 

tbsp. lard drippings 
cup thinly sliced onions 
cup chopped green pepper (optional) 
cup sour cream 

tsp. salt. 

tsp. pepper. 

eggs, beaten 

tsp. paprika 

tbsp. flour 

tbsp. chopped parsley 


dé 


Cook onions and green peppers in 
drippings or lard for 5 minutes; add 
beef and continue cooking until lightly 
browned. Pour off drippings; add salt, 
pepper, paprika and flour and cook 
1 or 2 minutes. Combine sour cream, 
eggs and parsley and stir in. Pour into 
a 9-inch pie pan lined with rich pastry 
Roll out remaining dough, cut into 
%-inch strips and arrange like spokes 
of a wheel over top of filling. Crimp 
edges and bake in 375-degree oven for 
45 minutes. Serves six 

And so 
good evening 


. good eating and 


to you all.—D.M, 


Meet Your Officers 


This month we 
are proud to pre- 
sent Ann (Mrs. J. 
F.) Hirschy of Mon- 
tana, second vice 
president of the 
National CowBelles 
this year. 
Ann was born in 
Winnemucca, Nev., 
but her parents, 
Fred and Alice 
wy Carl, moved to 
Mrs. Hirschy Salmon, Ida., when 
Ann was six 
months old: so she claimed Salmon as 
her home until she met and married 
Jack Hirschy. Ann went to college 
in San Bernardino, Calif. In 1942 
she joined the WAC’s and was sta- 
tioned a year in Des Moines, Ia. She 
was discharged in 1943 and on New 
Year's Day in 1944 she and Jack were 
married in Salmon 
Jack is a rancher and cattleman in 
the famous Big Hole Basin in south 
western Montana, and Ann is an active 
partner in the operations. She is very 
versatile and can ride and rope with 
the best of the cowboys and if the 
need arises she can cook a meal to the 
satisfaction of a gourmet. 


Ann and Jack have two fine chil- 


San Diego County (California) CowBelle officers for 1958 include (1. to r.) 
Mrs. Florence Peavey, president; Mrs. Ruth Elliot, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Azelda Cadwell, treasurer; Mrs. Millicent Myers, recording secretary; Mrs. Jose- 


phine Hite, vice-president. 
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dren—Jann, age seven, and Frederick, 
four. As they live 13 miles from the 
school in Wisdom, Ann travels a dis 
tance of 52 miles a day in the interest 
of education. 


She has always been interested in 
civic affairs. She is past matron of 
Wisdom Chapter No. 67, OES, and was 
the first state president of the Mon 
tana CowBelles. She is secretary 
treasurer of the Jackson Farm Bureau 
and was secretary of the Beaverhead 
County Young Republican Club for 
ll years. The whole family belongs 
to St. James Episcopal Church in Dil- 
lon, a distance of 60 miles from the 
ranch, 


Like all busy people, Ann is able to 
fit new duties smoothly into her full 
days and as membership chairman of 
the National CowBelles for 1958 she 
already has plans for a membership 
contest and other activities to bring 
our membership closer to the full ros- 
ter of our states, which is our ultimate 
goal. 


Meet Mrs. Jim Todd 


I was born Jane 
Jarvis, the fourth 
of six children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Zandt Jarvis, Fort 
Worth, Tex. I lived 
at our old home 
place until I was 
carted off to Okla- 
homa as a bride in 
1935 by Jim Todd, 
also born in Fort 
Worth and son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S 
Todd, ranchers in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

After graduating from high school in 
Fort Worth, I attended Ward-Belmont 
College in Nashville, and received my 
degree at Texas Christian University 


The ranching business has always 
been a part of me, since my parents 
were from ranch families and owned 
ranches and farms in Tarrant and 
Erath counties, Texas. My father, 
born in Fort Worth, was from a pioneer 
family; my mother, born in Kentucky, 
came to Texas as a child of three with 
her family in a covered wagon 


When Jim and I first moved to Okla 
homa, we lived on the ranch in Rogers 
County just southeast of Nowata. We 
led a very active life there 


In 1951, we bought 30 acres on the 
edge of Nowata and built a ranch home 
and my active ranch life is just about 
exhausted. Jim and I have one child, 
Jim (Jimbo) Todd III, who loves the 
ranch business. In 1956, he married 
Mary Ann Neff, and even though she 
is a “city girl” she has adapted herself 
to this life in a big way. They are 
both students at Tulsa University now, 
but plan to carry on with the ranches 

I am a member of the First Chris 
tian Church. I belong to the American 


Mrs. Todd 
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National CowBelles and Oklahoma 
CowBelles, and take considerable in 
terest in civic affairs 


We have cattle and Quarter Horses 
on the Rogers County ranch, and after 
Mr. Frank Phillips’ death a few years 
ago, we bought that ranch near Bar 
tlesville and run cattle there. Of 
course, we still have ranching and 
farming interests in Texas and get 
back often every year 

(Mrs. Todd is the newly 


president of the Oklahoma 
Belles,—Ed. ) 


elected 
Cow 


American National 


CowBelle Chimes 
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President — Mrs 
Springs, Colo. 

Vice-P residents — Mrs. N, H. Dekle, Plaque- 
mine, La.; Mrs. Jack Hirschy, Jackson, Mont.; 
Miss Margaret MeCarty, Clarence, Mo 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs, Al Atchison, Motor 
Route 3, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Editor—Mrs. Dorothy MeDonaid, 303 N. 47th 
St., San Diego 2, Calif, 
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Robert Burghart, Colorade 


A Message Irom 
Your CowBelle President 


As I write my message to you on this 
beautiful Easter Sunday, I can see ma 
jestic Pikes Peak from my picture win 
dow. Her snow-capped crown seems to 
symbolize the purity, the newness of 
life, and the hope which is ours at this 
Holy Season. 


Since I last wrote you many things 
have happened. Bob and I took a swing 
down into Arizona and New Mexico 
a trip combining persona! and CowBelle 
business. We went down through our 
lower ranch in the southeastern part of 
Colorado, where we raise our calves 
I always love this time of year down 
there. 


We went from there through Tucum 
cari, N. M., and down to Arizona. It is 
good after seven years of drouth to see 
these sections of the country getting 
more than normal moisture. Inciden 
tally, I find this is true of most of 
our cattle-producing states, as you girls 
have written to me 


From Arizona we came back through 
New Mexico to Albuquerque to attend 
the New Mexico state convention. It 
was my privilege to represent you and 
help organize this group a year ago 
They have more than doubled their 
original membership, and are planning 
to organize some local groups this 
year. They feel this will strengthen 
them and create more interest, for dis 
tances are pretty great down there to 
travel to regional meetings 

Mrs. Phil Nowlin has served well 
and faithfully this past year as their 
first president. Mrs. Hilliard Miller, 
chairman of the National “Father of 
the Year” contest, was there also, and 
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reported that 33 states are participating 
in the contest this year. The final plans 
for honoring the winning Father will 
be coming to you soon. I am sure you 
will be delighted with them. Mrs. Mil- 
ler is a hard-working CowBelle 


Memberships are coming in every 
day. May I remind you that your 
state affiliation fee is due if you have 
not sent it in since the convention? Ida 
Mae Atchison is in the process of list- 
ing for each state the delinquent mem- 
bers If the National membership 
chairman in each state will contact 
these people at once it may save Ida 
Mae a lot of work, and the National 
CowBelies considerable money. We ask 
your support in this matter 


I would like to thank all 
presidents who sent in lists—I appreci- 
ate your promptness. I have already re- 
ceived lists from 18 out of the 23 af- 
filiated states 


the state 


CowBelles in attendance 
at the National Beef Council meeting 
in Denver. We likewise had several 
in Washington, D.C., on Apr. 15 at 
the hearings on the proposed amend- 
ment to the Packer and Stockyards Act. 
It is our hope that when we write you 
next month we may be able to report 
that we are sure of its passage 


There were 


“Beef for Father's Day” is really roll- 
ing. Nellie Houck is working very hard 
and is doing a splendid job. Mrs. 
Adrian of White River, South Dakota, 
has been appointed to assist her. If 
you have not ordered your promotional 
material, I urge you to do so at once. 
I am sure you will like the new posters 
and menu clip-ons. 


Soon after Father's Day you will re 
ceive new ideas in beef education, re- 
search and nutrition. Clelie Dekle, our 
first vice-president, is hard at work 
on this project 


Letters from some of our CowBelles 
tell of interesting vacations. The most 
recent are from Betty Smith of Okla- 
homa and Mrs. Earl Lowe of Ohio. 
Betty, our gracious hostess at Okla- 
homa City, and her husband had a 
very wonderful trip to Hawaii. Mrs. 
Lowe, president of the Ohio CowBelles, 
has just returned from a trip to the 
West Indies 


I am sorry to report that Mary Wad- 
low, president of the Colorado Cow- 
Belles, had the misfortune to fall and 
break her ankle and sprain her wrist 
recently. Many of you will remember 
Mary and her work as chairman of the 
“Beef for Father’s Day” two years ago. 


A note of sadness must again ac- 
company my message this month. As 
many of you already know, Sue Field, 
a former vice-president of the Ameri- 
can National CowBelles, lost her hus- 
band on Mar. 11. Tom Field was.a 
friend to many of us and a staunch 
and loyal member of the Cattlemen. We 
all extend to Sue and her family our 
heartfelt sympathy in their sorrow 


Yodie Burghart, President. 


State Conventions 


The Idaho CowBelles’ convention in 
Boise on Mar. 23-25 was one of the larg- 
est and most successful in their history. 
Highlight of their business meeting was 
the awarding of an additional $100 
scholarship to a deserving student of 
animal husbandry at the University of 
Idaho; one such scholarship has been 
in force for many years. Officers 
chosen to serve through November, 
1959 (this because of a change in the 
convention date) were: Mrs. James Ab- 
bott, Swan Lake, president; Mrs. Fred 
Bedke, Oakley, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Joe Webster, Horseshoe Bend, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Bob McMinn, 
Pocatello, secretary; Mrs. John De 
Chambeau, Boise, historian. 

Mrs. Marvin Wittman. 


New officers of the Idaho CowBelles 
are Mrs. James Abbott, Swan Lake, 
president; Mrs. Ray Bedke, Oakley, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Joe Webster, 
Horseshoe Bend, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Robert McMinn, Pocatello, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Robert Henderson, Arimo, 
treasurer, and Mrs. John DeChambeau, 
Boise, historian. 


More than 230 CowBelles attended 
the ladies’ luncheon at the annual 
convention in March, the largest at- 
tendance of CowBelles at any Idaho 
association convention. The ladies’ 
program included several social hours, 
a number of luncheons and dinners 
and the annual dance during the three 
convention days in late March. 

The Idaho CowBelles have instituted 
a second $100 annual scholarship fo: 
an outstanding student in animal hus 
bandry at the University of Idaho. 


Three Top Judges 
On ‘Father’ Project 


Three noted Americans will make 
final selection of the 1958 “Father of 
the Year,” it was announced last month 
at Colorado Springs by Mrs. Hilliard E. 
Miller, chairman of the award program 
of the American National CowBelles. 
Judges will be Alex Dreier, NBC radio 
commentator and lecturer; Dr. Perry E. 
Gresham, president of Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va., and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Nicholas, executive director of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The winner of the national competi- 
tion will be announced in early June. 
Nominations are being accepted only 
from youth groups, with general co- 
ordination provided by the CowBelles. 
County and state winners are also being 
select 

Mrs, Miller said that the winner and 
his wife will be guests of the Cow- 
Belles for a June vacation at the Broad- 
moor resort hotel in Colorado Springs 
and at a famous mountain ranch (Lost 
Valley, Deckers, Colo.) and will re- 
ceive many gifts of beef and leather— 
including a live Hereford steer. 
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Moscow. The original grant is awarded 
to an outstanding junior in the depart 
ment; the newly established one can 
go to a qualifying student regardless 
of college class. 


Kansas CowBelles completed another 
successful year and at their annual con- 
vention in March set up plans for 1958 
under their new president, Mrs. Ed 
win Brown of Fall River. 


At the Dutch supper which inaugu 
rated their activities, they were ad 
dressed by Mrs. R. A. Burghart, Na 
tional CowBelles’ president. She spoke 
on activities of the American National, 
and about beef promotion. Next morn 
ing the "Belles were up early for the 
Chuck Wagon Breakfast, with the busi- 
ness meeting following. Mrs. Fred 
Freeman spoke on beef promotion work 
in Kansas, and an account of research 
work at Kansas State College was given 
by Miss Marilyn McNelis, this year’s 
recipient of the annual Kansas Cow 
Belles’ scholarship. The 'Belles voted 
to send $50 to the National CowBelles, 
and to continue the scholarship fund 
and the “Beef for Father’s Day” pro- 
motion in 1958. The outgoing president, 
Mrs. Lee Perkins, was presented with a 
gold CowBelle pin 

Officers elected were Mrs. Edwin 
Brown, Fall River, president; Mrs. Ray 
Frisbie, McDonald, vice-president; Mrs 
Fred Freeman, Longton, secretary 
treasurer. Mrs. Raymond Adams will 
serve as public relations chairman and 
Mrs. John Branson of Eureka as 
reporter 

> . * 


Election of officers and discussions 
of plans to increase membership fea 
tured the annual meeting of the New 
Mexico CowBelles some weeks ago 
Named to hold office for the coming 
year were Mrs. R. K. Wooten, Springer, 
president; Mrs. Carol Gordon, Lub 
bock, Tex., first vice-president; Mrs 
Evelyn Fite, San Antonio, second vice 
president; Mrs. Ace Christmas, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Phil Nowlin 
of Dawson is the outgoing president 


COVER PICTURE 
This month’s cover picture was taken 
by Mrs. Frank Castleberry, Ikalaka, 
Montana, and submitted in January to 
the American National CowBelles’ 
photo contest to win first prize in the 
ranch life category. 


The Western Nevada CowBelles held 
their spring meeting in Carson City on 
Mar. 29. A superb beef stroganoff 
luncheon was served by the ladies of 
St. Peter’s Guild. At the luncheon 
tables, brands of all members were 
used in the decor. Mrs. Louis Bergevin 
presided; the program featured music 
by Mrs. Monte Bianco and Mrs. Mar- 
tin Schriver, accompanist; Mrs. Hans 
Jepson, and Mrs. Wm. Lampe. The 
group sang an original song composed 
by Mrs. Lampe and were so delighted 
with the lyrics that they decided to 
add a verse each year. Mrs. Wm. Nel 
son also entertained with a reading 


The meeting was turned over to 
the president, Mrs. Leo Galeppi. Re 
port was made that $100 had been 
sent to the National beef promotion 
program. Membership was reported at 
168 members, with 97 present at the 
meeting. Mrs. Fred Dressler was in 
troduced and gave a report on the 
Oklahoma City convention 


Officers for 1958 are Mrs. S. H 
Hunewill, Smith Valley, president; 
Mrs. Roland Snyder, Mason Valley, 
vice-president; Mrs. Emmett Day, 
Smith Valley, secretary-treasurer 


Here and There 


With the CowBelles 


Carter County (Mont.) CowBelles’ 
Ball, Mar. 15, drew a big crowd of 
Stockgrowers, CowBelles and friends 

> > * 
The Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles 


elected Mrs. Norman King to the presi 
dency at their annual meeting on Mar 


Tucson (Arizona) CowBelle float in the 33rd La Fiesta de los Vaqueros 
parade. Theme of their float was “1912 beef extract promotion medicine show.” 


May, 1958 


11, Mrs. Adrian Bradfield, outgoing 
president, agreed to accept the chair- 
manship of the present “Entertaining 
with Beef” contest. The group decided 
to buy and put up 16 “Beef for Health” 
signs along highways, and to accept the 
Western Colorado Council's request to 
prepare the radio Hunting Show next 
fall. 


The Western Slope (Colo.) welcomes 
a new group, the Rio Blanco County 
CowBelles, organized on Mar. 27 at 
Meeker. Mrs. Harry Jordan of Meeker 
was elected president, with Mrs. Jim 
Dodo and Mrs. Albert Anderson as 
vice-presidents and Mrs. Bill Craw- 
ford the secretary-treasurer Mrs 
J. T. Wadlow, president of the Colorado 
CowBelles, was present to assist in the 
organization of this new group 

. . > 


Delta (Colo.) CowBelles on Apr. 15 
held the “cook-off" on their newest 
project, the “Entertaining with Beef” 
contest, and the luncheon to honor the 
eight contestants eligible to enter the 
state finals. 


Colorado's Weld County CowBelles 
held their April board meeting in Gree 
ley; Mrs. Ray Moore presided. Mrs 
Tom Kime reported on status of the 
Father of the Year contest, saying youth 
groups have agreed to pick an outstand 
ing father from Weld County. Winners 
of the county Entertaining with Beef 
contest were to be announced at a 
luncheon meeting early in May. Ad 
vance plans call for a Sunday dinner 
meeting in September to which hus 
bands are invited; the November meet 
ing will be a membership luncheon in 
charge of the Greeley CowBelles 


The Solano-Napa (Calif,) CowBelles 
met on Apr. 16 at the Green Valley 
Country Club in Solano County 
Among items under discussion by this 
busy group were plans for their Fair 
booth, with the eye-catching theme 
“From Range to Range” which they 
hope will win first-place awards, The 
booth will be displayed at Dixon, Val 
lejo and Napa. Father's Day plans 
were completed, as well as preliminary 
project reports on the state convention 
to be hosted at Santa Rosa in Decem 
ber 


The 1958 Year Book information 
sheets are in the mail. In some cases 
these have been sent to state officers 
listed in the 1957 book who are no 
longer in office. In such cases we would 
deeply appreciate it if you'll see they 
get into the proper hands right away 
The Year Book is a very time-con 
suming project for your secretary 
treasurer and your Editor, but we feei 
it is so worthwhile that we're glad to 
undertake it. You can help a lot by 
getting the information to us promptly! 
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WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
HEIFERS AVERAGE $450 

The Wyoming Hereford Ranch sale 
in Cheyenne on Apr. 22 averaged $450 
on 145 females to total $65,245. WHR 
Delilah 16th, top female, sold for $1,625 
to H. N, Boultebee, Landley, B. C., Can 
The top pen of heifers sold for $800 
each to Pelz Hereford Co., Georgetown 
Ohio 


TRIPLE U AVERAGE $558 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA SALE 

A sale at Triple U Hereford Ranch 
Gettysburg, S. D., last month saw 91 
lots change hands for a total of $50,768 
to average $558; 63 bulls averaged $700 
26 females $237. The top bull brought 
$1,610; the top female $395 


SHORTHORN GROUP TO STUDY 
NEW PROGRAMS AT AMES 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
breeders will meet July 3l-Aug. 2 at 
lowa State College, Ames, to study 
beef conformation and breeding pro 
grams, plus production testing and cor 
relation of on-the-hoof beef type with 
dressed quality, The Shorthorn associa 
tion will move to the Livestock Ex 
change Building, Omaha, June 1 


H. C. Spinks Farms & Ranches, 


Quarter-Horse Sale 


Paris, Tenn. 


40 Head Popular Bloodlines—Ranching- 


Pleasure—Show 
Paris, Tenn 


WHR BULL LISTED IN 1958 
REGISTER OF MERIT 

Among the 10 Hereford bulls and 17 
females earning places on the 1958 list- 
ing of the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation’s Register of Merit is WHR 
Target 43, sired by Zato Heir M 51, 
calved in 1953, bred and get shown by 
the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. The Register was started 
as a means of recognizing the sires and 
dams of top-winning show animals 
The new additions to the bull listing 
bring the total on the bull side of the 
Register to 138 sires 


SANTA GERTRUDIS GROUP 
OKAYS NEW TESTING PLAN 
Members of Santa Gertrudis Breed 
rs International have approved a herd 
improvement testing program, with is 
suance of certificates to participating 
breeders. It is an expansion of the 
group’s performance testing program 
which now will include besides the 
of gain tests a weaning weight 
program to be conducted by individual 
breeders Research has shown that 
weaning weight is determined about 
two-thirds by the dam's influence (pre 
dominantly milking ability) and one 


rate 


ee ed 
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third by the calf’s own genetic growth 
potential. The data on weaning weights 
will be for the use of the breeder con- 
cerned and not for comparison of one 
breeder's herd with another 


ANGUS ASSOCIATION REPORTS 
PROGRESS AT MEETING 

The American Angus Association re- 
ports gains for the first half of the 
1958 fiscal year with registrations of 
purebred calves at 108,735, a gain of 
7 per cent over the period in 1957 
Transfers totaled 95,912—a 16 per cent 
increase; new members stood at 1,567 
for a 17 per cent gain, and junior 
members reached 298 for a 13 per cent 
gain. The organization president is 
Elliott Brown of Rose Hill, la 


960 ANGUS IN VIRGINIA 
BRING $229 AVERAGE 

In the first Great Atlantic cow and 
heifer sale at Staunton, Va., last month 
960 Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 96 grades 
and the rest purebreds, sold for a total 
of $220,847 to average $229 per head 
Top price of $1,000 went for two 
heifers 


CHAROLAIS SALE SCHEDULED 
FOR SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 

The Texas Charolais-Cross Sales 
Corp. will sponsor a consignment sale 
in San Marcos, Tex., June 21. Fifty 
breeding animals of % Charolais blood, 
up to and including purebred Charolais 
will be offered, both males and females 
Catalogues will be available May 15 
from the Association office, 1210 Ma 
jestic Bldg., San Antonio, Tex 


TWO BREED ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPORT CHECK-OFF BILLS 

Both the American Angus Association 
and the American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association sent telegrams to Execu- 
tive Secretary Radford Hall of the 
American National in support of the 
bills to provide funds for meat promo- 
tion 
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Henry Radermacher’s cattle being trailed from the Hagerman Valley Ranch in Hagerman, Idaho, north to upper range. 
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BRAHMAN GROUP OFFERS 
FILM ON BREED HISTORY 

The American Brahman Breeders 
Association has a 14-minute, color, 
sound, 16 mm film available to livestock 
and student groups upon request. The 
picture tells about the introduction of 
the ancestors of the Brahman to the 
United States, the development of the 
breed and characteristics and uses of 
the cattle including cross-breeding. Ad- 
dress of the association is 4815 Gulf 
Freeway, Houston, Tex 


SOME ANCIENT ADVICE 
ON SELECTING & MANAGING 

Classification in the beef cattle busi 
ness seems to be coming into its own 
The American Angus group is now of 
fering a herd classification to breed- 
ers on a basis similar to that used 
by dairy breeds 

The Santa Gertrudis group started 
classifying in 1951 and has now okayed 
an expanded testing program. To date 
more than 77,000 Santa Gertrudis ani 
mals have been classified 

Another kind of classifying is that 
done by Dr. W. W. Green of the ani 
mal husbandry department, University 
of Maryland. With the cooperation of 
the Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Md., 
he has been using a specially de- 
signed caliper to take some measure 
ments to evaluate an animal (see 
March Producer) 

James B. Lingle, manager of the Wye 
Plantation, commenting on these de 
velopments, sends us some quotations 
that “might be of interest to the on 
coming classifiers:” 


Directions for selecting cattle 2,100 
years ago: 

The make of the mother ought to 
be large in all her parts 


The most approved cows are of the 
tall make, long with very large belly, 
very broad forehead, eyes black and 
open, horns graceful, smooth, and back 
hairy ears, straight jaws, very large 
dewlap and tail and moderate hoofs 
and legs 


The bull should be tall with huge 
members of a middle size, rather young 
than old, of a stern countenance, small 
horns, a brawny and vast neck and 
confined belly 


Directions for the management of 

cattle 2,100 years ago: 

Distinguish all betimes with branding 
fire 

To note the tribe, the lineage, and the 
sire 

Whom to reserve for husband of the 
herd 

Or who shall be to sacrifice preferred; 

Or whom thou shalt to turn thy glebe 
allow 

To smooth the furrows and sustain the 
plough 

The rest, for whom no lot is yet 
decreed, 

May run in pastures and at pleasure 
feed 

From the Georgics of Vergil 


May, 1958 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
able registered Hereford breeding B. P. Franklin 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


but two 2-year-old bulls for private sele—-one good, one plainer 

WE HAVE Will sell 9-year-old $17,000 WHR Royal Duke 163rd, 2 sons, | 
grandson, We've used 4-, 3- and 2-year-old bulle—very long, 
deep and thick. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meet grow” 


Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of the King Ranch, paid R. W. Briggs, Sr., of 
San Antonio, Texas, $6,000 for the cow shown above and her heifer calf, to estab- 
lish a new record for the price paid for Santa Gertrudis females at public auction. 
The cow, “Gata”, a 2,000-pound four-year-old, was bred by L. A. Nordan of San 
Antonio, and is the holder of three grand championships and two reserve grand 
championships in major show competition. Mr. Kieberg plans to donate the pair 


to Texas A&M College of Kingsville, Texas, for addition to its herd of Santa 
Gertrudis. 








Ray's New 
All Steel 
Braid Cover 


WILL NOT RUST 


Ray's New Cattle Applicator for 
insecticide. This new invention is 
a wick type applicator with a steel 
braid cover, also has an insecticide 
pump, which pumps as they 
scratch. Will not clog up. Carries 
a five-year guarantee. Want deal- 
ers and distributors. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


RAY’S PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1621 South Weber 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Armour Starts Program 


In Range Cow Insemination 


Armour and Co. has set up a beef 
cattle improvement research farm in 
Lakewood, Colo., just off Denver streets, 
in which cattlemen will cooperate by 
providing cows to be inseminated arti 
ficially by bulls chosen for the research 
From 5,000 to 10,000 cows will be used 


This new artificial breeding for range 
cows will be under the management of 
Dr. Harold J. Hill, former chief of the 
Colorado State University § artificial 
breeding service, according to a story 
in the Denver Record Stockman 


Aims of the project, Dr, Hill 
are: heavier calf at weaning, a more 
efficient animal at converting feed, and 
a better carcass 

Requirements on the herds to be used 
will be quite stiff, according to Dr 
Hill, Calves become the property of 
Armour & Co. at weaning under a con- 
tract with the company 


From there they will be sent to feed 
lots, either owned or designated by 
Armour and Co., and will be under 
Armour supervision all the way to the 
cold storage, the Record Stockman re 
ports, 


Ray Anderson, writing about the 
project in the Farm Journal magazine, 
says: “If the research pans out, will 
Armour stop at 5,000 cows’? Some cow 
men and feeders who have heard of 


Says, 
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the program wonder—see 
sible wedge to start an 
deal. 

“Says Armour: ‘We have absolutely 
no plans beyond our research project.’ ” 


it as a@ pos 
‘integration’ 


Calf Percentage & Weights 


Improved at Little Cost 

Average weaning weights of calves 
have been increased from 454 to 504 
pounds, or about 10 per cent, in experi- 
ments conducted under University of 
California supervision the past 10 
years. The university's San Joaquin ex- 
perimental range reported that the 
unculled herd showed every cow that 
didn’t wean her first calf had a poor 
production record during her lifetime. 

A bulletin released in 1948 by the 
New Mexico A.&M. experiment station 
advised cattle growers to market the 
lowest 10 per cent of their cows, based 
on weight and grade of calf during the 
year of first calving 

If a plan of retaining 20 per cent 
more heifer calves than is needed for 
replacement each fall was followed, 
then 10 per cent of the yearling heifers 
could be culled and marketed with the 
remaining extra 10 per cent marketed 
based on their first calf or dry that 
fall 

Thus percentage of calf crop weaned 
and weaning weights can be improved 
with very little extra cost and effort 


How Does it Happen 
That a Mile is 5,280 Feet? 

Just what system of measurements 
was originally used to lay out fields 
and farms? 

“We dug up some information on the 
subject,” says the Shell Chemical Agri- 
cultural News. “It was new to us and 
maybe it is to you 

“A Gunter’s chain was used to meas- 
ure most acreage. As many of you 
know, this is a linked chain 66 feet 
long. Shorter distances were measured 
in rods (called poles or perches in some 
places). Have you ever wondered why 
a rod happens to be 16% feet? Well, 
it's because it is one quarter of a chain 





And do you know why a mile happens 
to be 5,280 feet? The answer is Gunter’s 
chain, because 80 chains make a mile. 
Ten square chains make up the 43,560 
square feet of one acre. Blocks in older 
towns are usually three chains, streets 
are one chain across. Telegraph poles 
are one or two chains apart. Gunter, 
an English mathematician, invented 
his chain in 1620. An ‘engineer’s chain’ 
is 100 feet long, on the other hand, and 
has 100 links.” 


Bluestem Pasture Leasing 


Slower than Usual 

Leasing of Kansas Bluestem Pasture 
has been slower than usual this spring, 
with only 67 per cent of the acreage 
leased by Apr. 1. The reason is the 
current high price of stock cattle and 
favorable grass in areas from which 
cattle usually move into the Bluestem 
belt. Most of the leases for aged steers 
are from $18 to $22 a head for the 
season, which are a little lower than a 
year ago. Leases for cows range from 
$22 to $28 a head; young cattle $13 to 
$18. 


Some Interesting Facts 
About the Grasshopper 


Two items in the New York Times 
take up the subject of grasshoppers 
One story is datelined San Francisco 
and the other Boston. The California 
story reports that farmers are threat- 
ened with a bad grasshopper invasion 
The Boston story is about a fellow who 
thought so much of a grasshopper that 
he put up a 2l-pound copper ‘hopper 
as a weather vane on one of Boston’ 
most important buildings. 

As an orphan, he joined another boy 
in chasing a grasshopper. The orphan 
boy was invited home to supper by his 
new-found friend. Later the orphan 
boy was adopted by the family, which 
was wealthy. To this man, the grass 
hopper was a symbol of good luck. The 
building with the grasshopper above it 
is Faneuil Hall, Boston's “cradle of 
liberty” where many of the ideas of 
the American Revolution were hatched 





Executive committee members of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association include 
(1. to r.) G. B. Wilson, Lapwai, first vice-president; Secretary Leon Weeks, Boise; 
Walter Schodde, Burley, president, and Amos Eckert, Boise, second vice-president. 
All officers were re-elected at the March annual meeting of the group which will 
hold its next annual convention this fall. 
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The man was Shem Drowne, who also 
made the vane for the old North 
Church. It goes to show that one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. 

> > > 


To a zoologist the jumping power of 
the grasshopper is a wonder of the 
world. This astounding little insect can 
leap 10 times its length in a high jump, 
and 20 times its length in distance. In 
comparable human standards, a man 
could clear a five-story building 

The grasshopper also gives the zo 
ologist extra reasons for study. Plagues 
of locusts (short-horn grasshoppers) 
can still endanger the food supply of 
millions. Knowledge of the nervous 
system that controls the grasshopper’s 
jump can aid chemists in making new 
and better insecticides 

Writing in “Scientific American” Zo 
ologist Graham Hoyle tells how he 
used a slow-motion camera to record 
the jumping motions of the grasshop- 
per. “The insect cocks his rear legs by 
squatting with the thighs doubled 
against the shins, rears up and takes off 
with a velocity of about 10 feet per 
second. The jumping muscle of the 
grasshopper which weighs only one 
twenty-fifth of a gram, develops the 
astounding power of some 20,000 grams 


per gram of its own weight.” Inter- 
esting facts about an interesting and 
very destructive insect, from Shell 
Chemical Company’s Ag. News 


How To Cut Down 


Gasoline Evaporation Loss 
Gasoline evaporation can be 
cut two-thirds if your storage tank is 
kept in the shade, says Extension En 
gineer John Glover of North Caro 
lina State College An evaporation 
loss of about 15 per cent or more can 
occur in three months, Mr. Glover says, 
if the tank is kept in the sun, but by 
proper shading of the tank, this loss 
can be reduced to about 6 per cent 
His recommendations are: Use an un 
derground tank if possible or provide 
full shade over above-ground tanks; do 


losses 


not store gasoline in buildings be 
cause of the fire hazard; do not store or 
hold gasoline for more than four to 
six months because it will become 
gummy and cause carburetor trouble; 
and it’s a good idea to paint the stor- 
age tank white or aluminum to reflect 
as much heat as possible. 


Beef Promotion Notes 


Arizona consumers are hearing about 
beef 48 times a week through a radio 
“spot campaign” over radio stations in 
four major cities of that state. The radio 
commercials were produced in Phoenix 
by the Arizona Beef Council and em- 
phasize the lesser known cuts as well 
as that beef is the best daily source of 
protein. 


Collections for beef promotion are 
already under way in North Carolina 
where 74 per cent of 9,395 stockmen 
voted for a 10-cent per head collection 
at markets and packing plants. Col- 
lections began Apr. | following a state- 
wide referendum conducted by the state 
agricultural department and the North 
Carolina Cattlemen's Association 

. > . 

In the continuing campaign to mer 
chandise more meat, Swift and Com 
pany wove three campaigns into one 
full-page advertisement in the May 10 
Saturday Evening Post Headlined 
“Eating Out Gives Life a Lift,” the ad 
helps the restaurant industry. The copy 
suggests that Mother be “taken out” 
for dinner on “her day.” And, most 
interesting to SatEvePost’s six mil- 
lion readers is a full-color picture of 
a thick slice of tender, juicy roast 
beef! 

> o . 

The Montana Beef Council is cooper 
ating with the Montana State College 
and extension service in producing a 
movie and TV film about beef. The 
Council has also authorized a new sup 
ply of “Montana Slim” napkins and 
“Montana Makes Beef—Beef Makes 
Montana” matchbooks. Robin McNab, 
Bozeman. was named secretary. 
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CATRA LETTERS OR 
FIGUALS ~ 25¢0A, 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions. all for $6.60 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
sll sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
NECK CHAINS 


TT? 1. Bright silvery 





EAR finish chain, 
Semneel ae 2. Solid brass num- 
select from, Write _ ber plates. 
for prices. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable, 
Iiustrating neck chains, ear tags, 


FREE jmerning devices, syringe veterinary 


dreds of items for the stock raiser, 
Write for it. 
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Bonner Springs, Kensas 


The year 1957 was by far the rainiest 
year in the “climatological history” of 
Arkansas. The rains averaged 171.82 
inches—from 48.05 at Henderson to 
98.55 at Newhope. 


stigma aie) t) 


for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 





Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 


se you how to win suc 
Svs cous with your beef 
rojects reqgardies 

LE of breed. 





CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or at « quide for your club members 






Give coupon to postcard of write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet 


Nome 
Addrew sieen 


City Stote . . 
Mall: American Angus Ass'n, % Joseph, Me 
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Jo Tue 
~~ ED/TOR 
(Cont, fr 
v. 2) 
CATTLE IMPORTS Feed and hay 
conditions good. Stockmen concerned 
over heavy influx of Canadian cattk 
through Washington border which ha 
serious effect on prices at our local 
livestock market Believe Canadian 
imports, if necessary at all, should be 
prorated over entire United States in 
stead of majority being dumped on 
Washington market In fact, all for 
eign import cattle should be done away 
with until livestock prices meet farm 
costs (labor, repairs, machinery.) 
Frank Grumbach, Curlew, Wash 
WORK FOR BEEF.—I surely do not 
want to miss a single issue of the Pro 
ducer. It is one publication every man 
and woman interested in cattle should 
appreciate, Here in Shelby County we 
are busy farming, Oats are up and look 
ing good; just a little wet to plow. We 
Missouri CowBelles have sent in ou! 
entry for selection of the national 
“Father of the Year,’ which is the first 
of our “Beef for Father's Day” activi 
ties. Margaret McCarty, Public Rela 
tions Chairman, National CowBelle 
Clarence, Mo 
WET SPRING—We have enjoyed a 
very wet spring—nice for our area 
Now a week of sunny above-average 
warm days made green things grow 
F. E. Messersmith, Alliance, Nebr 


GOING, NOT COMING 


No, these are not cattle coming in 
from New Zealand. We understand the 
trial shipments to U.S. have been post 
poned, In the wooden crate shown 
above are registered Brahmans being 
swung into place on the after-deck of 
the ship bound for Durban, Union of 
South Africa. A shipment of 10 regis 
tered Brahman heifers and three Brah 
man bulls recently left the Port of Gal 
veston for a 30- to 40-day trip across 
the South Atlantic. The cattle were 
bought in Texas by Charles Codding 
of Foraker, Okla., on behalf of Loring 
Rattray (Pty.) Lid. of Kwambonambi, 
Zululand, South Africa. 
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Personal Wention 


Frank Richards, executive secretary 
of the American Angus Association, 
recovering from a heart attack at St 
Joseph, Mo., and is expected to “take 
it easy for a month or two after 


leaving the hospital this month 


T. W. (Tom) Glaze, head of Swift & 
Company agricultural 
partment, was 


research de 
honored by Oklahoma 
State University at the annual feeders’ 
day program in Stillwater last month 
He was congratulated before several 
thousand visitors and a framed photo of 
him was placed in the animal husban 
dry hall of fame as an outstanding alum 
nus of that division of the university 


G. N. Winder of Denver has been 
honored by the Colorado Veterinary 
Medical Association and the Colorado 
State University’s college of veterinary 
‘outstanding lay contribu 
tor to the advancement of veterinary 


medicine as ‘ 


medicine in 1957,” and for his interest 
in furthering research in sheep diseases 
He is a member of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee and the Amer 
ican National 


True Davis, Jr., president of Anchor 
Serum Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
elected president of the Animal Health 
Institute. First vice-president is Dr. Guy 
A. Railsback, Cutter Laboratories 
Berkeley, Calif 


Deaths 


Lafayette M. Hughes: Passed away 
in late March after hospitalization from 
a fall since mid-January Semi-re 
tired, he retained active interest in oil 
holdings in Colorado and the Mill 


Iron ranches near Wellington, Tex 


Dean T. Prosser: The well-known 
Wyoming rancher died Apr. 19 at 
Wheatland at age 69. Born in New 
London, O., he had lived in Wyoming 
for 50 years 


Dr. F. B. Morrison: The author of 
the widely read “Feeds and Feeding”’ 
textbook (in its 22nd edition) suc 
cumbed to a heart attack last month 
at Atlantic, la. He was a native of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.; received a B.S. degree 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1911 
and had taught there and at Cornell 
University. He was a past president 
and secretary of the Society for Animal 
Protection 


George Holmes: Mr. Holmes, a mem 
ber of the Montana Stockgrowers for 
more than 30 years and also a member 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers and 
the American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation, died at Decker, Mont., last 
month at age 69. He was a native of 
England and first came to the United 
States in 1903 
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Why Do Farm Land Values 


Continue to Increase? 

If farm income problems are as seri- 
ous as they appear, why doesn’t the 
sale value of farmland drop instead of 
rise? Avery Bice, extension agricul- 
tural economist at Colorado State Uni- 
versity, says a number of factors are 
upsetting the traditional price pattern 
Combined, they often outweigh the 
farm commodity price influence that 
used to dominate: 

1. Movement of city folks to the 
suburbs. This includes some industry 
relocation. The result is city-lot price 
influence. 

2. Highway development. Production 
values of land used are usually exceeded 
in the negotiated price. 

3. Technological pressure for unit 
operating efficiency. The farmer needs 
more land to operate machines efficient- 
ly and bids up the land. 


4. Oil leases, mineral rights and dude 
ranch resort interest. 


5. A conviction that land will go up 
in value. This brings in non-farmer in- 
vestors. They bid up prices. They may 
be interested in capital appreciation or 
in loss for income tax purposes 

Thus, many factors affect the current 
level of land values. Productivity of 
the land is only one of them 


LOOK, MA, NO HANDS 


We've all read about tomorrow's car 
that will be electronically controlled 
and will ride the highways on preset 
controls. Here it is already, in the 
form of an electronically-guided “snif- 
fer” tractor developed at Ford Motor 
Company's farm machinery research 
and engineering center at Birmingham, 
Mich. The “sensing” antenna at the 
front picks up an electrical beam from 
a buried wire. The tractor follows this 
wire around the test track and over the 
jarring obstacle courses. Ford engineers 
point out that the guidance system is 
obviously not yet applicable to farm 
work because of the buried wire, but 
it is a boon to the former test drivers 
who “wore out” faster than the tractors 
they were testing. 
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May 1i4—National Livestock Tax Committee, 
Denver. 

May 1i2-14—Oregon Cattlemen's Assn. con- 
vention, Ontario. 

May 15-17 — Washington Cattlemen's Assen. 
meeting, Walla Walla. 


May 22.24—Montana Stockgrowers Assn. con- 
vention, Great Falls. 

May 26-27—Sandhills Cattlemen's Assn. 
vention, Valentine. 

June 5-7—Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Jackson. 

June 9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers Assn. 
convention, Belle Fourche. 

June %-11—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. 
convention, Valley City. 


con- 


June 12-14—Nebraska Steck Growers Assn. 
convention, McCook. 
June 12-14—Colorade Cattlemen's Assn. con- 


vention, Denver. 

June 13-15—American National Livestock Auc- 
tion Assn., New Orleans. 

June 19—National Livestock and Meat Board 
meeting, Chicago. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 24, 1958 Apr. 25, 1957 


Steers, Prime $29.50-36.00 $24.00-27.50 
Steers, Choice 27.25-32.00 21.75-24.50 
Steers, Good 24.50-28.00 18.50-22.00 
Steers, Std. 22.50-25.50 16.50-19.00 
Cows, Comm. 20.00-21.50 14.00-15.25 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 29.00-32.00 19.00-25.00 
Vealers, Std. 22.00-29.00 16.00-19.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 23.00-27.00 17 ,00-22.00 
Calves, Std. 21.00-23.00 14.00-17.00 
Pi.& §.Strs., Gd4.-Ch. 25.00-32.00 18.50-23.50 
F.&8.8trs., Cm.-Md. 19.50-26.00 14.06-19.00 
Hogs (180-2407) 20.00-21.25 17.25-18.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 19.50-22.00 22.50-23.75 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch., 6.50- 8.50 5.00. 700 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 5-¥r. 
1958 1958 1957 Ave. 
Frozen Beef 97424 104,661 167,825 174,292 
Cured Beef 11,357 11473 «11,822 9,321 
Total Pork 224,247 227,912 351,518 479,366 
lamb, Mutton 4,681 4,381 8,100 = 11,291 
FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Mar. 1958 1,360 521 4,318 996 
Mar, 1957 1,514 632 5,380 iil 
} mos, ‘58 4,298 1,536 14,361 2,998 
3 mos, "57 4,853 1339 16,019 3435 


(Of the cattle slaughter, 45.8 per cent was 
in cows and heifers in the three months of 
1958; 46.5 per cent in the 1957 period.) 


3,000 ANIMAL UNIT COLORADO 
RANCH 


An outstanding land and cattle 
with a half-century to prove it. Consists of 
9.176 deeded acres, 75°) irrigated, and an 
18,000 acre lush Colorado state lease. Deeded 
Tract, adjoining Alamosa, has suitable im 
provements, 23 pastures, 35 artesian stock 
wells and abundant secure Water Rights 
State Lease: good camp, 3 pastures and lots of 
permanent stock water. No actual farming as 
meadows are flooded, 5,000 tons or more of 
hay harvested by contract with the hay and 
meadows wintering the cows as the lease has 
for years summered them. A compact, efficient 
set-up at about $210 per animal unit. 2,000 
choice Hereford cows, heifers and bulls, fe- 
males Bang’s and fertility tested, available at 
market value 

Ranch Price: $633,500.00; 30% cash 
equal annual payments at 5% 
stock, equipment, etc., 


investment 


balance, 20 
interest. Live- 
at market price: 35% 


cash; balance, 2 equal annual payments at 5% 
interest 
EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


WILLIS T. 
Room 262 Korber Bidg. 


STEWART 
Albuquerque, N. M 


LIVESTOCK RANCHES— “BOTH DAKOTAS" 
1000 to 31,000 acres. $14 to $25 
Free Literature 


SERVICE REAL ESTATE. BISON, 80. DAK 


May, 1958 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


one 60 conte a Ene @ wente @ 8 a line). 


Lower rates “e 18 lines of more an 


RANCHES, FARMS 


for 3 and 6 insertions. 





RANCHES, FARMS 


CATTLE & GRAIN RANCH 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
24,500 ACRES DEEDED. Approx. 7,000 acres grain land, 2,400 acres 1958 wheat allotment, 


raises Boart Milling Wheet. Cpen renge, ne waste 


Odiepe. 


mon's home. Runs 2,500 to 3,500 head cattle de 
distributed over ranch. Formerly 

road, elec. and phone. $975,000 including 

ment. 2 brand new Harvesters, 2 brand new 

terms. 


depending 
one of famous MILLER & LUX 


, 60 mi. northeast of Sen Luis 


67 mi. west of Bakersfield. 4 houses, one large new modern owner's home, new fore- 


on seoson. Good stock water well 
beef renches, Poved 
machinery and equip- 
lerge trectors, discs, ete. 


list new modern 
dump trucks, 2 


EVANS BROKERAGE CO. 


1118 Chorro St., 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 


Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 


Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo 

For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


OZARKS RANCH, 2630 ACRES; W0-cow unit 
Highly improved. 200 acres tillable, permanent 
pasture 70,000. Details. Ed Smith, Urbana, 


Mo 


FEEDER RANCH 
390 acres permanent pasture fully equipped to 
handle 500 head footer eattle. In Sacramento 
Valley, California Cuspeee of cheap gravity 
water. No snow in winter. For full details 
contact, L. F. Pattison, Glenn, California 


COLORADO RANCH 
TIME to investigate this 1,125-acre North Park 
ranch. Cuts 800 tons of quality hay. or runs 
600 yearlings Good corrals an summer 
bulldings 
WARNOCK REALTORS 
Loveland, Colorado 


FOR SALE 


10@ Section Ranch 
11,300 acres deeded land, 51000 acres state 
leases, and 3000 acres private leases, located 
about twenty miles North of La Junta, Colo- 
rado 
IMPROVEMENTS: Two-story, modern brick 
home, built as duplex; five-room modern ten- 
ant house on west side of ranch; three other 
modern tenant homes at headquarters. Nu- 
merous sheds, corrals, loading chute, dipping 
vats and scales 
The Grasses are gramma and buffalo. There 
are other varieties, which make good forage 
at all times of the year. The cane is divided 
into seventeen pastures, fenced and cross- 
fenced. The water ouppiy consists of a large 
lake, several tanks, ls, running water and 
spring. The ranch is well.watered for ranch 
operations 
Cattle capacity 
cows 
General taxes about $1800.00 
Minerals: All the minerals go with the ranch 
A part is now leased for $1.00 per acre 
Write or call for detailed information. Ranch 
can be purchased for 25% down, balance on 
attractive terms at 5% interest 
This ranch is offered subject to prior sale, 
change in price, or withdrawal without notice 
The Bun Lewis Ranch is offered for sale 
EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 


The H. L.. Boyd Agency 


Two thousand head breeding 


Hu. L. Boyd 
Realtor 
La Junta, Colorado Office Phone 221 
Home i374 
RANCH FOR SALE OR LEASE 


425 Acre Cattle or Sheep Ranch; @ Ac 
no irrigation required; 75 ac 
ture; new irrigation system; 275 ton Alfalfa 
Hay in barn; lambing sheds; farm machinery; 
six-room modern home. Widow must sell, or 
would consider leasing for 5 yrs 
Mrs. Haroid C. Tuttle 
Rt. 1, Box 13 Covelo, Calif. 
Phone: YUkon 13-2126 


alfalfa 
permanent pas- 


Ranch for Sale 
1,760 acres, modern. Central North Dakota 
Particulars Box 742, Jamestown, N. D 
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Sen Luis Obispo, Calif. 


we A. FOOTHILL RANCH 
2 MI. WEST OF DENVER 
3-5 yr. lease~ good water, grass, tenced, 3 
bdrm 2 bath home, large barn, box stalls, hay 
oft, groom's room, other imp. $3600 yr. rent 
RUTH VERNER & CO.--REALTOR 
1769 Logan St Denver, Colo 


RANCH FOR SALE 
12 miles from Bismarck, N. D. Modern home; 
sheds and windbreaks; nine corrals; 360 acres 
cropland, more can be leased. Runs 150 cows, 


with plenty grese and hay. On good all- 
weather graveled road. $116,000 ames W. 
MacDonald, &. 2, Bismarck, N. D. 

North Arkansas’ largest Cattle, Sheep and 


Goat Ranch for sale by owner. Well improved 
for easy handling of stock. Will sell as one 
unit or three ill consider trades. O. H 
(Herb) Dooley, Box 831, Ph, 370-W, Harrison, 
Arkansas 








AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana 





LIVESTOCK IODINE 


FEED LIVESTOCK IODINE DIRECT. Most 
successful method where Iodine actuall 
needed. Powdered. Easily used in regular salt 








or minerals. Avoid costly preeene. isorders, 
deficiency abortions, weak or stillborn young 
G't'd. Widely used since 1036. Catalog. rite 
Cullinan’s, Bucktail, Nebr 

LIVESTOCK 





ANGUS BULLS: Importers-Exporters-Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulle for sale. Request 
data sheets, prices. Wye Plantation, 
Queenstown, Maryland 





TANNING 





We will tan anythi from a mouse to 


moose. Either with rf on, or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, 


reliable. Free poe 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., at. 
tle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





PAINT-—-Factory prices, Free sample 
White Paint, Toledo, Ohie. Dept. AA 


saan, 5000 wot RELICS, 

tomahaw axes, Kr pipes, ete 

free. Lear's, Glenwood, 

WRITE JACK GAMET. your Western native 
son, for tree market information. Great 


Northwest Commission Co., Mock Yards, 
Sioux City, lows. 
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BUILDINGS ARE IMPORTANT, TOO! 


-s ws SAH 
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Are you in the same position as this cattleman? He has 
taken pride in developing a fine herd of cattle, but has completely 
neglected his buildings. 


With the relaxed credit restrictions, LUNDGREN’s calls 
your attention to the fact that it is now easier to borrow money for 
improvements. By the same token, the present high cattle market 
makes it easier to pay back. 


Take advantage of this ideal situation for cattlemen and get 
those buildings up. You in turn will be helping our nation’s econ- 
omy. 


AND, REMEMBER, when buying LUMBER, ALWAYS SPEC- 
IFY¥Y LUNDGREN’S. 


Sold by manufacturer's representative: LUNDGREN SALES CORPORATION 
BOX 208 
BEND, OREGON 





